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TO THE 


Country - Gentlemen 
O F 

ENGL AN D. 
Would not ſend the follow- 
8; ing little Piece into the 
World without paying my 
Reſpects to your Worſhips, it being 
chiefly calculated for your Uſe ; and 
to demonſtrate to You the Benefit of 
being born in a Trading. Country, 
For tho' I know but too well, that 
your chief Conſideration, is, as Salluf 
terms it, *venando ſervilibus Officus 
intentum Aitatem agere,” ( flaviſhly 
to murder Time with your Hounds 
and Horſes ) yet, perhaps You may 
have Leiſure to caſt away an Hour on 
the Speculations of a Brother Juſtice ; 
in which, Believe me, J have been as 
conciſe as poſſible, principally to a- 
void preaching, which I feel You 
have an Averſion to; and moreover, 
as the Proverb ſays, A Word to the 
IViſe is enough.” 
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PREFACE 


— <7 General Complaint of the Decay 
N N 


of Trade, and a Humour I have 
obſerved in the better ſort of Peo- 
= ple, to make a kind of aukward, 
and ill-grounded Excuſes for breeding their 
Children up to it; together with a Ten- 
dency to prefer what we call the Profeſſions, 
as Law, Divinity, and Pbyfic, to Merchan- 
dize, firſt put me upon examining on what 
Foundation this Way of judging was erected. 
And the more I looked into it, the leſs 
Cauſe I really ſaw for ſo ſeeble a Way of 
thinking : And any one who is at the Pains 
to inſpect the following Sheets, I truſt will 
be induced to think, that there 1s not onl 
leſs likelihood for a Man to raiſe himſelf to 
any great Degree of Eminence in the Pro- 
feſſions, than by Trade; but alſo that the 
Road to Honour and Preferment is as open 
(where the Merit is equal) in Trade, as in 
Law, Divinity or Phyic; and that many 
more Eſtates of Conſideration (a) are ac- 
quir'd, and even with leſs Obloquy from 
the one than from the others. 


Suppoſing 
Mr. Lock obſerves, that Trade is a ſurer and ſhorter Way 
to Riches than any other. Lock's Works, vol. 2. page 8. folio. 


þ 
* 
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Suppoling an eminent Trader arrives only 
at the Office of Lord- Mayor; in that Capa- 
city alone he is Right Honourable, and in- 
veſted with the ſacred Character of a Fudge, 
both in Capital and Civil Matters, and pro- 
ceeds even the Chancellor, and all other 
Judges and Officers of the- Crown in his own 
Juriſdiction (4), And in cafe of an Inter- 
regnum, is the chief Majeſtrate in the 
Realm (2). And he that looks over the 


following 

(a) The high Rank of Mayor is not merely confined to 
the City, for at a Coronation, which is our prime Ceremony 
of Diſtinctions, the Mayor Walks next but one to the Prince of 
Hales. From whence Ben Johnſon in his Poem on King 


| James's Coronation, ſpeaking of the Mayor has theſe Words, 


In the Behalf of all thy virtuous Sons, 

* Whereof my Eldeſt there thy Pomp fore: runs. 

« A Man without my flattering, or his Pride, 

As worthy as he's bleſt to be thy Guide. 

Vide Ben Jobnſon, vol. 3. page 216, 

* Tn Michaelnas Term 1463, were made divers Serjeants 
t, at Law, whole Feaſt were bad at the Biſhop of E!y's Place 
* mm Ho/born, to which Fealt the Mayor of Londen, with the 
*« Aldermen, Sheriffs and Commons of divers Crafts, being 
« bidden, repaired, but when the Mayor looked to be ſet to 
* keep the State in the Hall, as it had been uſed in all Places 
of the City and Liberties, out of the King's Preſence (un- 
* known to the Serjeants, and againſt their Wills, as they ſaid) 
the Lord Grey of Rathen, then Treaſurer of England, was 


. < there placed. Whereupon the Mayor made all the Alder- 


* men to dine with him: howbeit he and all the Citizens 
were greatly diſpleaſed that he was ſo dealt with, and the 
new Serjeants and others were right ſorry therefore, and had 


rather than much good it had not ſo happened, this was then 


< {as my Record reporteth more at large) regiſtered for a Pre- 
** cedent for Time to come. Hollinſhead's Life, Ed. 4. page 
667 ; allo Ar. Flem. ex. J. S. page 716. 

(5) Upon the Death of the King, the Lord-Mayor is ſaid to 
be the Prime Perſon of England. For when King James I. 
Was invited to come and take the Engliſb Crown, ___ the 

45 


The PREFACE. vii 


following Eſſay, will find that great and 
wiſe Traders have arriv'd at the Dignity 
of Lord Chancellor, have been created Peers 
of the Realm, Knights of the Garter and Bath, 
Bannerets and Privy-Councellors, Which 
is as much as can be affirmed either of 
Lawyers or Divines, and more than can be 
proved in any one ſingle Inſtance of the 
Followers of Phyfic. 

Trade, by the Conſtitution of our Coun- 
try, both with Reſpect to its public and 
private, its (a) antient and modern, its ge- 
neral and particular Laws (6) is certainly no 

| Degra- 

Death of Queen 7 #zateth ; Sir Robert Lee, then Lord Mayor, 
ſubſcribed in the firſt Place, before all the great Officers of the 
Crown, and all the Nobility. Seymor's Survey of Londan, vol. 
2. page 35. And late Inſtances of this kind happened on the 
Abdication'of King James II. when the Mayor committed by 
his Warrant, the Lord Feferes to Priſon, then Chancellor of 
England, and a Peer of the Realm. About which Time alſo, 
Sir Jobn Chapman, Mayor of London, committed Sir Rgbert 
Wright, Lord Chief Juſtice of Exgland, to the Goal of Newgate, 
which fully evidences the great Eminence of this Office. Sęe 
the Hiſtory of that Time. Engliſb Baronetage, Ed. 1741, vol. 5. 
p-. 196. 

(a) Dio Caſſius, in his Life of Nero, indeed makes Bonduca, 
the Britiſßh Queen, reflect on Trade and Merchandize, as mean 
and unworthy Occupations. But it is to be noted at the ſame 
Time, that the Britons were then in ſuch a State of Barhariſm, 
that when under her Conduct, they had beat the Romans, they 
killed ſome Ladies of illuſtrious Birth ; by firſt cutting off their 
Breaſts, and then ſewing them to their Mouths, that they might 
ſeem to eat them, and afterwards hanging them up, tortured 
them to Death by ticking their Bodies full of Splinters. See 
Xiphil. Abridgment of Dio Caſſius, lib. 2. page 703, &c, Edit. 
Han. 1606. 

(45) In the following Diſcourſe I have had a ftrit Regard to 
our Laws (and as I truſt I ever ſhall interpret them as an Ex- 
gliſhman) for as Mr. Chillingworth obſerves, © If I pretend 


* that I ſhould ſubmit to the Laws of the King of 1 but 
* ſhould 
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Degradation whatever ; and it may with 
ſtrict Truth be affirmed, that Commerce is 
that alone, by which onr Nation keeps up its 
Head, and what renders us of that Conſe- 

uence with foreign Powers as we are. 
And if the following of Trade had here 
ever degraded (which in effect it never did) 
yet I conceive that the brave Stand, which 
was lately made by the Citizens of London, 
to ſupport the Credit and Honour of the 
Nation, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion, ſhould 
be a ſufficient Cauſe alone to make Traders 
eſteem'd by all Degrees, as Gentlemen of 
Worth; and not only ſo, but as a People 
and Body of Men, the moſt reſpectable and 
fitteſt to be encouraged of any in theſe 
Realms, and a full Proof to all Intents and 


Purpoſes, that Merchandize is a worthy and 


honourable Employment. 


e ſhould indeed obey them in the Senſe the King of France 
% ſhould put upon them, whatſoever it were; I prelume every 
4 underſtanding Man would ſay, that I did indeed obey the 
« King of France, and not the King of England. Or, if 1 
« ſhould pretend to believe the Bible, but that I would under- 
« ſtand it according to the Senſe which the chief Maſti ſhould 


* put upon it; who would not ſay that I were a Chriſtian in 


** Pretence only, but in deed a Mahomitan ? Pref. to the Author 
of Charity maintained, page 1 4. 


* 8 e. 


E 


O N 


T R A D E. 


D S Trade is the grand Object 
the Britiſh Nation has in view, 
inſomuch that the Speeches 
from the Throne are filled 
wich the royal Care for its 
Preſervation and Support, and 
the Heads of both Houſes of 
Parliament are frequently em- 
ployed to uphold and protect che meaneſt Branches 
of it, ſo I think an Attempt to ſhew how ho- 
nourable Commerce has been deem'd in all Ages 
and Times, in reſpective flouriſhing States, is 
neither a Work impertinent nor ulelels. I ſhall 
therefore begin this Review of Commerce with 
evidencing the Opinion and Sentiments, and Prac- 
tice, the Egyptians and Fews held in this Matter, 
Ic is on Record, in ancient Story, that at firſt (a) 
Commerce conſiſted in bartering Corn and Cattle 


#0: for 
(a) See Puffenderf de Leg. lib. 5. ch. 5. 
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(2) 


for other Commodities. To this Effect ſpeaks 
Homer in the Jliad, lib 6. ver. 4.5. and which 1 IS 
thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope : * 


For Diomede*s braſs Arms of mean Device, 
For which nine Oxen paid a vulgar Price, 

He gave his own, of Gold divinely wrought, 
An hundred Beeves the ſhining Purchaſe bought. 


For which Cauſe alſo I conceive, that when 
Theſeus coined Money, as 1s noted by Plutarch, 
he ſtamped it with an Ox; and, in his Life of 
Poplicola, he obſerves, that when the Uſe of 
Money was not common among the Romans, 
their Wealth conſiſted in Cattle; and afterwards 
ſays, their Eſtates were called Ilex, Peculia, 
trom Pecus, i. e. Cattle, and they ſtamped on 
their ancient Money an Ox, a Sheep, or a Hog 
and even to this Day, in the inland Parts of Bar- 
bary, where Coin is not in Plenty, Mr, Morgan, 
in his Remarks on the Lite of Mahbomet, tells us, 
page 27. that there the Way of counting their 
Wealth is by Sheep; a Cow goes for Ten, an 
Ox for Twenty, a breeding Mare goes for Fifty 
or Sixty, Sc. Thus the Trade of the two Sons 
of Adam conſiſted in theſe Kinds; (a) Cain being 
a Tiller of the Ground, but Abel was a Dealer in 
Sheep; to which latter Employ God ſeems to 
have given the Preference, Gen. chap. 4. And 
() Cicero de Officiis obſerves, that Cato the elder, 
being aſked what he conceived the fitteſt Way 
of improving an Eſtate ? anſwered, By feeding 
Cattle well, And which the next? reply*d, To 
feed Cattle indifferently. And which the Third? 
returned Anſwer, To ſeed Cattle even badly. 

Diodorus 

(a) Gen chap. 4. (8) Lib. 2. chap. 4. Edit. Ver. 


as Ao. A. il nn io. 4 Wt 


(3) 


Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that Egypt was the 
only Country in the World, where a Man being 
born of Parents of any particular Trade or 
Calling, was himſelf obliged to follow the ſame z 
(a) nor was a Man at Liberty to change it for 
another; thereby, ſays he, all domeſtick Jea- 
louſies, or the Ambition of Particulars was pre- 
vented ; for a Man could not riſe beyond his Fa- 
thei's Profeſſion. Egypt, according to Diodorus, 
was divided into three Portions; the firſt be- 
longed to the Body of the Prieſts, the ſecond to 
the King, and the third to the military Corps; 
for this Reaſon, as all were obliged to follow 


their Father's Trade (5), many were not taught 


to read, but no Man was dcipiſcd for the Claſs 
he was born in, which is always the mere Work 
of Chance; for each Degree of Men were con- 
ſidered as Conducers to the publick Welfare, 
therefore no Degree, Profeſſion, or Calling, was 
contemptible; for, as my Author obſerves, all 
were equally noble; for at the Funeral Orations, 
the Race of the deceaſed Perſon was not named, 
as was the Cuſtom of the Greeks, becauſe all the 
Epyptians held themſelves equally noble, fo that 
the Egyptians, allowed by all Men to be the moſt 
ancient, as well as the moſt poliſhed People of 
the old World, held Trading in no Diſrepute 
inſomuch, that Diodorus (c) tells us, that Pſam- 
maticus of Sais, one of the twelve Governors of 
Egypt, traded with the ſtranger Merchants, but 
more eſpecially with thoſe of Phenicia and Greece, 
by which Means he gained great Riches and 
Reſpect from the neighbouring Nations, and was 
therefore the better able to ſubdue his Brother 


B 2 Governors, 


(a) Diador. Sic. lib. 1. art. 2. cap. 25. ( Bid. lib. i. 
art. 2. Cap. 29. (c) 1bid. lib. 1. art. 2. 20. 
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Governors, and make himſelf ſole King of the 
Country, and Maſter of Egypt : And here, al- 
though a Digreſſion, it may not be amiſs to 
ſhew, from this approved Author, what the ori- 
ginal Power of Kings heretofore was. In the 
early Times, fays Diodorus (a), Kings conducted 
not themſelves in Egypt, as they do amidſt other 
Nations, where they follow their own Bent and 
Will without taking any Controul, Every thing 
here was preſcribed them by the Law, not only 
with regard to the Publick, but alſo to their own 
particular Conduct of themſelves : They could 
not be waited on by Slaves brought up in their 
own Palaces, but were obliged to take the Chil- 
dren of the chief Prieſts to wait on them, young 
Men under Twenty, and the beit brought up in 
the World, ſo that the King ſeeing perpetually 
about him Day and Night the principal Youths 
of Egypt, might be intimidated from doing any 
thing below dis Rank ; and, in Effect, Princes 
only fall ſo caſily into Vice, but becauſe their 
Miniſters are always ready to flatter their Paſſions, 
Bur, above all Things, they had Hours ſet when 
the King could not diſpoſe of himſelf, and was 
obliged to do his Duty as the Law appointed, 
At Break of Day they were ordered to read Let- 
ters addreſſed to them, that they might know 
the Wants of their Kingdom, as well as Re- 
medies of thoſe Wants. After this they were 
dreſſed in their Royal Robes, and attended the 
Sacrifice, where the Prieſt prayed for him, be- 
cauſe he governed his Subjects with Fuſtice 3 and 

raiſed him, becauſe he maſter*d his Paſſions ; 
praiſed his Magnanimity, the Goodlineſs of his 
Preſence, his Gentleneſs towards all Men, and the 


Averſion 
{a) Diador. Sic. lib. 1. art. 2. 22. 


KS 


. Averſion he had to Lies. He ſet forth, that his 
Puniſhments inflicted on Parties, equalled not the 
Crimes for which they ſuffered ; and that he 
recompenſed Services above Meaſure, Thus 
having commended the King for his good Deeds, 
they after, on the other hand, condemned any 
bad Action he had through Ignorance committed, 
It's true, they diſculpated the King, but ſeverely 
repi1manded his Fiatterers, and all their Mi- 
niſters, who had evily adviſed the King. By this 
kind of Submiſſion, Diodorus tells us, the King 
of Egypt obtained the Love of his Subjects in ſo 
high a Degree, as that of the neareſt Alliances 
did not equal it; for not only the Prieſts, but all 
Degrees of Men in Egypt, did not ſo ſtrongly 
intereſt themſelves for the Welfare of their 
Wives and Children, as for the King's Life and 
Safcty : And whilſt this Kind of Government 
ſubſiſted, they preſerved the State in Peace, and 
led a happy Life. They ſubdued foreign Na- 
tions, amaſſed great Riches, and made the Cities 
to flouriſh, From this Account it appears, that 
the ancient Kings and Miniſters of Egypt, were 
what our preſent Kings and Miniſters are, or 
ſhould be; and that the firſt Kings had no ſuch 
abſolute Power as is falſely allotted them by Fil- 
mer, Salmatius, and others, And I have the ra- 
ther made this Digreſſion and ſet the Paſſage 
down at full length, becauſe 1t evidently proves, 
that the fi:{t Monarchs held a limited Power, and 
were not uncontroul'd, as is untruly affirm'd by 
ſome, and more excuſably mention this Matter, 
as it has eſcaped all our beſt Writers, for Liberty, 


I mean Hoadley, Locke, Sidney, &c. But to return 
co my Subject. 
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It is alſo evident, from the gth chap. of the 2d 
Book of Chronicles, that. King Solomon was a great 
Trader to Tarhrſp, and that therefore he ſur- 
paſſed all the Kings of the Earth in Riches and 
in Wiſdom: Ard of this Trade Joſephus thus 
pe aks (a), „About this Time Solemon's Ships re- 
turned from Ophir {otherwiſe called the Land 
of Gold) with Stones for Jewels, and Pine- 
wood in Abundance. The latter was made uſe 
of partly for Pillars and Supporters of the 
King's Temple and Palace, and partly for mu— 
ical Inſtruments, as Harps, Cymbals, Pſal- 
teries, and the like, for the Levites to glority 
God upon, n e with ſinging. Ir is 
to be noted, that Slomon had never ſeen fo 
fine VV 00d before, differing greatly from that 
* Wood which 1s called Deal in the Way of 
Trade betwixt Buyer and Seller, in Nature of 
the Grain of a Fig-tree, only whiter, and more 
* glolly. I thought it not amiſs to note this 
common Miſtake, eſpecially being a Queſtion 
„ that falls ſo naturally upon this Occaſion into 
„ Solomon's Story. This Plate Fleet brought the 
& King Six hundred and Sixty-ſix Talents of 
& Gold, over-and-above the Merchants Adven- 
& ture, and what the Governors and Kings of 
% Arabia ſent him for Preſents. Of this Gold 
« he cauſed to be caſt TWO hundred Targets, 
„ weighing Six hundred Shekels of Gold each, 
“ and theſe he hung in his Hall of the Grove 
“ of Lebanon. His drinking Cups allo were of 
“ Gold, curiouſly wrought, and garniſhed with 
& precious Stones; and his other Utenſils were 
& of the fame Metal. There was no trading with 
„ Money in this Caſe, for the King had his 
„Ships in the Sea of Tarſus that dealt upon 

the 
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( Feriſh Antig. lib. 8, 


191 
cc the Truck with foreign Nations, and in ex- 
&« change for Commodities of his own, returned 
« him Gold, Silver, and Ivory, To make this 
Voyage and return, took up three Years? 


But as Dean Crideaux, in his Connexion, gives 
a much more ample Account of this Trade, and 
even brings it down almoſt to our own Times, I 
all for that Reaſon, though ſomewhat long, in- 
ſert it in his owa Words, rather than uſe worſe of 
my OWN. 


«© This Trade, faith the Dean, they had long 
carried on through the Red Sea, and the 
Streights of Babelmandel, not only to the Coaſts 
* of Africa on the Weſt, but allo to thoſe of 
& Arabia, Perſia, and India, on the Eaſt, and 
« reaped prodigious Profi: trom it. King David 
was the firit who began it; for having con- 
quered the Kingdom of Edom, and reduced it 
to be a Province of his E:npire, he thereby 
became Maſter of two Sea-port Towns on the 
& Red Sea, Elath and Ezion-geber, which then 
* belonged to that Kingdom; and ſeeing the 
Advantage which might be made of the Si- 
tuation of theſe two Places, he wiſely took 


the Benefit of it; and there begun this I'rat- 
1 
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There are two Places mentioned in Scripture, 
to which it was from thence carried on, that is 
* Ophir and Tarſhiſh ; from the former of theſe 
„David, in his Time, drew great Profit: For 
* the Three thouſand Talents of Gold of Ophir, 
* which he is ſaid (1 Chron. ch. 29. ver. 4.) to 
e have given to the Houſe of God, ſeems to be of 
B 4 that 


cc 


(8) 


that Gold of Ophir, which he himſelf had by 
his Fleets, in ſeveral Voyages, brought to him 
from thence, For what he had reſerved for 


* this Work out of the Spoils of War, the Tribes 


of the conquered Nations, and the publick Re- 
venues of his Kingdom, is before mentioned 


(ch. 24. ver. 14.) and amounting to a, prodi- 


gious Sum. The Three thouſand Talents of 
the Gold of Ophir which he added, was over- 
and-above this, and out of his own proper 
Goods, or private Eſtate, which he had, beſides 
what belonged to him as King. And how he 
could increaſe that ſo far, as out of that only to 
be able to give ſo great a Sum, can ſcarce any 
other Way be accounted for, than by the great 
Returns which were made him of this Traffick ; 


for the Gold alone amounted to about * 


and-twenty Millions of our Money, beſides 
Seven thouſand Talents of refined Silver, 
which, were included in the ſame Gift, After 
David, Solomon carried on the ſame Traffick to 
Ophir, and had from thence, in one Voyage, 
Four hundred and Fifty Talents of Gold. And 
if Solomon got ſo much in one Voyage, well 
might David have got the Sum above-men- 
tioned, in the ſeveral Voyages which were 
made thither for him, from the Time that he 
had ſubdued the Land of Edom, to the Time 
of his Death, which was art leaſt Twenty-five 
Years. But it rauſt be acknowledged, that 
Solomon much improved this Trade, not only 
by his greater Wiſdom, but alſo by his greater 
Application to all the Buſineſs of it; for not 
being perplexed and incumbered with ſuch 


Wars as his Father David was, he had more 
* Leifure to attend thereto : And therefore for 


60 the 


(9) 


& the better ſettling of it, he went in Perſon to 

* Elath and Ezton-geber, and there took care, 

« by his own Inſpection, for the Building of his 1 
Ships, the fortifying of both theſe Ports, and the 

C ſettling of every thing elſe which might tend 

& to the ſucceſsful carrying on of this Traffick, 

* not only to Ophir, but to all other Parts, where 

e the Sea, on which theſe Ports lay, opened a 

& Paſſage. But his chiefeft Care was to plant 

& thoſe two Towns with ſuch Inhabirants as 

c might be beſt able to ſerve him in this Deſign; 

<« for which Purpoſe he brought thither, from the 

& Coaſts of Palp#ine, as many as he could get, of 

<* thoſe who had been there uſed to the Sea, eſpe- 

e cially of the Tyrians, whom his Friend and 

„Ally Hiram, King of Tyre, from thence fur- 

„ niſhed him with, in great Numbers; and theſe 

« were the moſt uſeful to him in this Affair; 

c for they being in thoſe Days, and for many 

$ Apes after, the moſt ſkilful of all others in Sea 

Affairs, they were the beſt able to navigate his. 

* Ships, and conduct his Fleets through bog || 

« Voyages. But the Uſe of the Compals not 

being then known, the Way of Navigation was 

in thoſe Times only by coaſting z which often N S. 
* made a Voyage to be of three Years, which now 
e may be finiſhed almoſt in three Months. How- 
& ever, this Trade ſucceeded ſo far, and grew to 
* ſo high a Pitch, under the wiſe Management 
& of Solomon, that thereby he drew to theſe two 
« Ports, and from thence to Feruſalem, all the 
Trade of Africa, Arabia, Perſia, and India, 
«© which was the chief Fountain of thoſe immenſe 
© Riches which he acquired, and whereby he 
& exceeded all the Kings of the Earth in his 
« Time, as much as he did by his Wiſdom ; fo 


7 


« that 


(20) 

& that he made Silver to be at Jeruſalem as the 
& Stones of the Street, by reaſon of the great 
« Plenty with which it there abounded during his 
« KReigu. After the Diviſion of the Kingdom, Edom 
ce being of that Part which remained to the Houſe 
4 of David, they ſtill continued to carry on the 
« Trade from thoſe two Ports, eſpecially from 
« Ezion-geber, which they chiefly made uſe of 
« till the Tune of Jeboſaphat: But he having 
&« Joſt his Fleet, which he had prepared to fail 
& from thence to Opbir, in Partnerſhip with Aba- 
& 2iah, King of Iſrael, this ſpoiled the Credit of 
& that Harbour; for there being nigh the Mouth 
« of it a Ridge of Rocks, as this Fleet was 
« paſling out of the Port, they were by a ſudden 
« Guſt of Wind, which God ſent on purpoſe for 
e the Puniſhment of this Confederacy, driven 
«© upon theſe Rocks, they were all broken to 
& Pieces and loſt : And therefore, for the avoid- 
ing of the like Miſchief for the future, the 
Station of the King's Ships was thenceforth 
removed to Elath ; from whence Fehoſaphat, 
the next Year after, ſent out another Fleet for 
the ſame Place : For whereas it is ſaid, he loſt 
the firſt Fleet for confederating with the idola- 


other Place, oi his ſending a Fleet to Ophrr, in 
which he would not let Abaziah have any Part- 
nerſhip with him: This plainly proves the 

* ſending out two Fleets by Zehoſaphat, the firit 
in Partnerſhip with Abaziab, and the other 
% without it. And thus this Affair was carried 
& on from the Time of David, till the Death of 
«© Jeboſaphat; for till then the Land of Edom 
« was all in the Hands of the Kings of Judah, 
and was wholly governed by a Deputy, or Vice- 
« roy 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
CC 
& trous King of [/rael: And we are told in an— 
44 
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( 1x ) 
cc roy, there placed by them; but when Fehgram 
ſucceeded Feboſaphat, and God, for the Pu- 
“ niſhment of the exceeding great Wickednefs 
&« of that Prince, had withdrawn his Protection 
* from him, Eſau, according to the Prophecy 
* of Iſaac, did break the Yoke of Jacob from off 
& his Neck, and after having ſerved him (as 
* foretold by that Prophecy) for ſeveral Gene- 
« rations, chat is from the Time of David till 
ce then; for on Jeboram's having revolted from 
& God, the Edomites revolted from him, and 
“ having expelled his Vice-roy, choſe them a 
& King of their own, and, under this Conduct, 
* recovered their ancient Liberty, and were not 
cc after that any more ſubje& to the Kings of 
* Fudah : And from this Time the Jeuiſb I raf- ) 
4 fick through the Red Sea had an Interruption, 
e till the Reign of Uzzzah ; but he, in the ver S 
“ Beginning of his Reign, having recovered 
6 Elath again to Judah, fortified it anew, and 
having driven out the Edomites, planted it 
„again with his own People, and there renewed 
e their old Traffick, which was from thence car- 
4 ried on and continued till the Reign of Max: 
“ But then Rezin, King of Damaſcus, having, in 
“ Conjunction with Pekah, King of Hfrael, op- 
<« preſſed and weakened Judab, to that degree 
„ which I have mentioned, he took the Advan- 
<* tage of it to ſeize Elath ; and driving out the 
Jeros from thence, planted it with Syrians, pur» 
poling thereby to draw to. himſelf the whole 
Profit of that Traffick of the Southern Seas, 
* which the Kings of Judah had hitherto 
„ reaped by having that Port. But the next 
Tear after Tiplath-pileſer, having conquered 
* Kezin, and ſubdued the Kingdom of Damaſcus, 
66 
he 


(12) 


„he ſeized with it Elath, as then belonging to 
his new Conqueſt, and without having any 
« Regard to his Friend and Ally King Abaz, or 
<« the juſt Claim which he had thereto, kept it 
c ever after, and thereby put an end to all that 
NE great Profit, which the Jews till then had 
F+ reaped from this Traffick, and transferred it to 
c the Syrians, which became a great Diminution 
of their Wealth. For although they did not 
« always carry it on with the ſame full Gales 
<« of Proſperity as in the Time of King Solomon; 
$6 yet it was conſtantly as long as they had it, of 
« very great Advantage to them; for it included 
& all the Trade of India, Perſa, Africa, and 
& Arabia, which was carried on through the Red 
c Sea. But after Rezin had thus diſpoſſeſſed 
« them of it, they never had it any more reſtored 
« to them, but were ever after excluded from 
« it. From thenceforth all the Merchandize that 
« came that Way, inſtead of being brought to 
« Feruſalem, was carried elſewhere : But at what 
“Place the Syrians fixed their principal Mart for 
it, while it was in their Hands, is no where 
ſaid. But at length we find the Whole of this 
engroſſed by the Tyrians, who, managing it 
“from the ſame Port, made it by the Way of 
ie Rhinocorura (a Sea Port lying between the 
Confines of Egypt and Paleſtine) center all at 
Tyre ; and from thence they furniſhed all the 
Weſtern Parts of the World with the Wares 
* of India, Perſia, Africa, and Arabia, which 
thus by the Way of the Red Sea they traded 
* to: And hereby they exceedingly enriched 
et themſelves during the Perſian Empire, under 
the Favour and Protection of whoſe Kings, 
0 they had the full Poſſcflion of this Trade. 
[4 But 


( 13) 

But when the Ptolemy*s prevailed in Egypt, 
« they did, by building Berenice, Myos- Hormos, 
and other Parts on the Egyptian or Weſtern 
« Side of the Red Sea (for Elath, and Ezion- 
c geber, lay on the Eaſtern) and by ſendi 
& forth Fleets from thence to all thoſe Countries 

de to which the Tyrians traded from Elath, 

« ſoon drew all this Trade into that King NB 


« dom, and there fixed the chief Mart of it 
c at Alexandria, which was thereby — — 
„ greateſt Mart in all the World; 

“it continued for a great many — bk 
« And all the Marine Traffick which the Weſt- 
<« ern Parts of the World had with Perſia, India, 
& Arabia, and to the Eaſtern Coaſts of Africa, 
« was wholly carried on through the Red Sea, 
c and the Mouth of the Nile, till a Way v 
found, a little above Two hundred Years ck, 
&« of failing to thoſe Parts by the Way of tlie, 
< Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portugueſe 
& for ſome Time managed this Trade; but now 
cc it is in a manner wholly got into the Hands 
« of the Engliſh and Dutch. And this is a full 
& Account — the Eaſt India Trade, from the 


« Time it was firſt begun by David and Solomon, 
« to our preſent Age.“ (a) 


The 


a ) Joſe phus ſpeaks of two Brothers, Fers, named Aſinæus, 
and Anilæus, by Trade Weavers; Which Trade, ſays he, 
is accounted no Diſparagement among thoſe People, who, by 
c their Valour and Reſolution, made themſelves Allies of Ar- 
« tabanas, King of Parthia, with whom he cultivated a League, 
& and appointed them chief Directors in Meſopotamia : Theſe 
« Men were held in univerial Eſteem by the Jews, till, like 
« Solomon, they were ruined by Anilæuss giving himſelf up 
% to an idolatrous Wiſe, and other vile Affections.“ Tewiſs 
' Antig. chap. 12, 


( 14 ) | 


The Prophet Jaiab (a), ſpeaking of this Trade 
of Tarſhiſh and Tyre, calls it the crowning City, 
whoſe Merchants are Princes, whoſe Traffickers are 
the Honourable of the Earth. And our Lokp (6) 
himſelf Iikeneth the Kingdom of Heaven, to a Mer- 
chant-man ſeeking goodly Pearls. And St. Jobn (c) 
declares the Merchants to be the great Men of the 
Earth. And the great Apoſtle ſo far encourages 
Trade and Induſtry, that he pronounces thoſe that 
provide not for their Houſhold, deny the Faith, and 
are worſe than Infidels (a). It being thus evi- 
dent, that Solomon lived in greater Pomp than 
any other King before or ſince, whoſe very Uten- 
ſils were Gold, and all whoſe amazing Splendor 
accrued from a flouriſhing Trade, for of the 
Extent of the Jewiſh Dominions St. Hierom thus 
ſpeaks, ** Quoniam tota Fudæorum Regio adeo au- 
<« guſta fit ambitu, ut vix longitudinem habeat 160 
te milliarium, latitudinem vero 40. And in his 
« Etiam Regiones ; loca urbes & oppida ſunt plu- 
« rima, nunquam a Fudæis occupata, ſed tantum 
% divina poilicitatione promiſſa. Becauſe the 
whole Country of the Fews 1s ſcarce in Length 
160 Miles, and in Breadth about 40, Sc. From 
the whole therefore of what has been cited, it 1s 
very evident, that Commerce was 1n great Eſteem a- 

mongſt the Hebrews, a People who were under 
the immediate Influence and Governance of God, 
and therefore Merchandize with them was fitly 
eſteemed a worthy Occupation. 


And if Trade was thus reputable among the 
Fews, it was much more ſo in Greece; for as the 


Merchants of the firſt are ſtiled Princes and 
Nobles, 


(a) Chap. 23. b) Matth. 17. ver. 45. 
(c, Rev. ch. 18. 23. ( (4) Tin. 5. 8. 


( os ] 


Nobles, ſo they became as Gods to the Greeks ; 
of theſe the Tyrians were a * ſtrongly at- 
tached to Trade. 


Appian of Alexandria ſays, that the Brians, 
from Induſtry and Trade, acquired almoſt the 
whole Dominion of the Seas, and made divers 
Conqueſts in Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, and 
ſubdued all Lydia ; and this from a little Town, 
whoſe Dominions at firſt only extended fo far as 


an Ox's Hide cut in Thongs would reach. App. 
C. 1. 


Sir Walter Raleigb (a) ſpeaking of the City 
of Tyre, ſays, For Strength and Commodiouſneſs 
& of its Harbour, and the better to receive 
& Trade from all Places, it was by a new Erection 
founded in an Iſland 700 Paces from the Con- 
* tinegt.” And therefore Ezekiel places it in 
the midſt of the Sea; and calls it ſituate at the 
Entrance of the Sea, And alſo the ſame Pro- 
phet calleth it, The Mart of the People of 
many fes. And Tſaiah calls it, A Mart of the 
Nations, It excelled both in Learning and Ma- 
nufacture, eſpecially in the making and dying of 
Purple, and Scarlet Cloth; which, faith Julius 
Pollux, was firſt found out by Hercules's Dog, 
who paſling along the Sea Coaſt, and eating of 
the Fiſh Conchilis, ot Purpura, the Hair of his 
Lips became of that Colour. And Loyde, in his 
Lexicon de temporum mythycorum Hiſtoria per ge- 
nerationes digeſta, gives the following (6) —_ 

0 


(a) Raleigb's Hiſt. pag. 191. 
(6) Sce Bib. Univer. vol. 1. 242. alſo vol. 2. pag. 599. 
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(16) 


of Hercules, and the Phenician Traders (a).“ At 


the Time, ſays he, that Deborah and Barak 
judged I/rae!, a Merchant named Alcides, by 
Origin a Phenician, but born in Beotia, made 
great Voyages, ſometimes alone, and ſome- 
times with other Merchants; ſome of whom 
went in their own Bottoms, and ſome as com- 
miſſioned by others ; he eſtabliſhed on all the 
Coaſts a great Number of Colonies, and as 
Greece, at that Time of Day, was but thinly 
peopled, it fell out in many Places, that thoſe 
new Inhabitants had as much Difficulty to de- 
fend themſelves from wild Beaſts, as againſt 
the Inclemency of the Air, At this Time they 
lived by Cattle, and therefore the young Men; 
who employed themſelves in feeding them, 
accuſtomed themſelves very early to combat 
with Lions and Bears: Alcides, at eighteen 
Years old, killed a Lion (5) on a Mountain of 
Beotia, named Citheron, and which had made 
great Deſtruction in the Flocks of Theſpia and 
Thebes. For this Reaſon, the King of Theſpia 
gave him, or his Followers, ſome of his Daugh- 
ters in Marriage ; and ever after Alcides wore 
the Lion's Skin he had killed; in the Nature of 
a Cloak. He alſo killed another Lion in the 
Foreſt of Nemia, which he undertook by Order 
of the King of Mycene ; in which Country he 
ſtaid a long Time, and there eſtabliſhed a 


Colony 


(a) Mr. Ire in his Grecian Hiſtory, page 71. very juſtly 
obſerves, that the Curetes, certain handicraft Phoenician Tra- 
ders, were the Inventors of Muſick, and obtaincd of Minos the 
Dominion of the Seas. 

(5) This Lion-hunting ſeems to have been carried ve 
late down. Salluſt mentions it in his Jagurthan War, *© Ad 
TFoc pleraque tempora in venando, agere, leonem atque alias 
feras primus, aut in primis ferire.” Sall. de Bell. Jug. 11. 
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(27) 
Colony of Merchants, or Heraclides. Theſe 
Men delivered the Country from divers vene- 
mous Animals which infeſted thoſe Parts, as 
the Lake of Lerna, from an infinite Number 
of Serpents, in which it abounded; and ren- 
dered themſelves ſtill more famous by the 
Slaughter of divers Beaſts, as the Bears of 


&« Erymanthus, and of ſome wild Bulls. Not- 


cc 


withſtanding which, it was impoſſible that a | 


«© Colony, thus newly eſtabliſhed in thoſe Parts, 
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who over-run the whole Country, as well for 
Paſturage as Hunting, ſhould not raiſe up 
Envy in their Neighbours. Thus in hunting, 
or feeding their Cattle, near a Mountain in 
Arcadia, named Pholoe, they quarrelled with a 
People rich in Horſes and horned Cattle, who 


were called Centaurs (a), (which being inter- 
preted, ſignifies a Driver, or Hunter of Bulls ) 


who fought on Horſeback, whereas the Mer- 
chants engaged on Foot; but nevertheleſs were 
above their Match ; for theſe raw Centaurs 
were not equal in Addreſs to the Phenicians, 
as alſo, becauſe that Part of Peloponneſus was 
full of Mountains and Foreſts, and therefore 
Cavalry was of little uſe. They had alſo other 
Broils with certain Shepherds that lived at the 
Extremity of Peloponneſus, near to the Pro- 
montory of Tenedus ; from theſe they took the 
Dogs (4) they had brought up to guard their 
Cattle, and which they ſet upon all ſuch as 
attacked them, He alſo ſet at Liberty ſome 
Attick Priſoners, which theſe Shepherds had 
taken, as they were endeavouring to kid-nap 


* {ome of the Inhabitants.” 


C After 


(a) Centaurs, of them ſee Ludovicus Vives's Notes on the 


1zth Chap. of the 18th Book of St. Auſtin's City of God. 


( This Story, by a poetical Licence, as Loyde ſuppoſes, is 
turned into the Fable of Cerberus. | 


(618) 

After this, Alcides leaving a Colony in Pelo- 
ponneſus, returned to Thebes, and from thence to 
Eubea, upon ſome Concerns, where he heard that 
Euritus had promiſed his Daughter Fole in Mar- 
riage to him who ſhould ſhoot better than himſelf 
and Sons. Alcides preſented himſelf, and made 
it appear, he was much abler at this Exerciſe 
than theſe Princes. But they afterwards refuſed 
him Fole, under a Pretence, that the Phenicians 
facrificed their Children to appeaſe the Anger of 
the Gods, Nevertneleſs Iphitus, Son of Euritus, 
contracted a great Friendſhip for Alcides, but after- 
wards they quarrelled as they were going in queſt 
of Cattle they had ſtolen from Euritus. Alcides 
killed [phitus : This Murder made him take 
Sanctuary with Deiphobus, Prince of Amycles, a 
Town in Laconia, who purified him from his 
Crime, according to the Faſhion of thoſe Days, 
by plunging him into a River, He after this 
fell ſick, and believed that Heaven had viſited 
him with this Illneſs, as a Puniſhment for the 
Murder he had committed ; for which Cauſe he 
formed a Reſolution to viſit a famous Prieſt that 
lived at Delphi, to endeavour to learn from him 
how to clear away this Scruple of Conſcience, 
But meeting no Conſolation from the Prieſt, Al- 
cides attempted to make himſelf Maſter of Del- 
pbi; yet afterwards agreeing with the Prieſt, he 
learned from him, that to appeaſe his Conſcience, 
he ſhould inſtantly depart from Greece, and make 
ſome Atonement to Euritus, Father of Tphitas : 

Which Reſolution he reſolved to follow; but 
being arrived at the Coaſt of Afia, he was taken 
Priſoner by the People of Omphale (a), Queen of 

Lybia, 
(a) This Story ſeems to be r by Herodotus into 


a certain amphibious Monſter, half Serpent, and half a Virgin, 


which Hercules met with in Scythia, and by whom he had 
three Sons. Vide Heros. Melpom. Lib. 4. 


(19) 

1ybia,where he remained a Captive three Years, and 
from thence eſcaped with ſome Phenician Veſſels, 
and making a Deſcent in Cappadocia, he was there 
oppoſed by both Men and Women, all the Peo- 
ple being united to drive them out ; but having 
plundered them, he returned to Greece with the 
Arms he had taken from thoſe Women. (a) 


The Nearneſs of Pbrygia, and the Riches of 
the Pbrygians, produced a Defire in the Phæni- 
cians to ſeize ſome Port of theirs, advantageouſly 
fituated for carrying on a Trade with Troy, and 
to eſtabliſh themſelves there. For this Pur 
they equip*d a Fleet of Eighteen Veſſels of Fifty 
Oars each, and ſailing under the Command of 
Alcides, landed at the moſt convenient Place they 
could find, and there maintained a Footing for 
ſome Time. But inteſtine Diviſions ſoon putting 
an End to this Enterprize, they left this Place 
therefore with all their Fleet, and arrived at 
the Iſle of Cos, where being taken for Pirates, 
they could not refreſh themſelves, but by making 
a Deſcent Sword in Hand, Alcides returning from 
thence into Greece, he was a-new engaged in di- 
vers Wars, in order to maintain his Colony in 
Peloponneſus, of which Apollodorus gives an exact 
Account, lib. 2. chap. 7. After this he died in a 
Mountain of Theſſaly, named Oeta, and his Body 
was burnt after the Faſhion of the Country, and 
he was ranked in the Number of the Gods (C), 
from his great Actions, 


This famous Merchant made not theſe Voyages 
by himſelf ; one Man could not accompliſh ſuch 
C'2 great 

(a) Being here oppoſed by the Women, as well as Men, 


from hence it is conceived ariſes the ſuppoſed Hiſtory of his 
ſabduing the Amazons, 4 | 
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(20) 
great Enterprizes, but the Honour of them was 
attributed to him, as being the Chief. Beſides 
the Name of Alcides, which he had from his 
Birth, he was called Harokel, from whence the 
Greeks called him Hens, Heracleis, and the 
Latins Hercule, a Phænician Word, ſignifying 
Merchant (a). 


In the above Account, we may find an eaſy 
Explanation of the Labours of Hercules, which 
are fo elegantly diſguiſed by the Poets. But in 
effect, Alcides did nothing more (as has been 
ſhewn) than eſtabliſh Phænician Colonies, and a 
fouriſhing Trade. The Greeks indeed embe]- 
liſhed his Hiſtory, and made at length a Gop, 
and Deſtroyer of Monſters, of a Man who never 
had any other View than to aggrandize his Coun- 
try, and to enlarge its Commerce. For this Rea- 
ſon, both the Greeks and Romans eſteemed him 
the God of Gain and Trade; from whence it often 
happened, that they devoted to him the tenth 
Part of their Profits (5). 


But 


(a) Diodorus Siculus ſays, the Greeks changed Alcides's 
Name to Hercules, Heracleus, ſignifying the Glory he obtained 
was by or through Juno: Now if by Juno, according to 
Varro's Account, be meant the Earth, it will fignify, glorified 
by the Earth, or from his earthly Exploits : But if on the other 


hand, with Tally, we ſuppoſe Juno to ſignify the Air that lies 


betwixt the Heaven and the Earth, that is the Wind, it is 
more particularly applicable to a Glory obtain'd from Mer- 
chandize. See Diador. Sic. lib. 4. art. 5. Alſo Tully de Nat. 
Deo; Aer autem, ut ſtoici diſputant, interjectus inter mare, & 
cælum, Junonis nomine conſecratur, lib. 2. 26. in princip. Ma 
noi dovendo parlare di quello, che paſſo per 1talia, ebe, o le 
vorliamo conſiderare come congaiftatore, o Mercante. See De- 


ſerlizione Delle prime ſcoperte Dell' Antica. Citti d' Ercolanc; 


age. 8. : 


(b) Armis Herculis ad poſtem fixis. Horace Epiſt. 1. The 


learned Dacier obſerves on this Line, that the Ancients dedi- 


cated 


( 21 ) 

But he was not the only Merchant of Beotia 
that became ſo famous in Greece, 1 4m yet to ſpeak 
of the Actions and Voyages of other Tyrian Her- 
cules*s, or Merchants, (a) with which is contound- 
ed the Actions of this Hercules, from a Similitude 
of Circumſtances, It was another Tyrian Mer- 
chant that firſt ventured into the Extremity of the 
Mediterranean, and landed in Spain, in an Iſland 
the Phenians called Gades, which was poſſeſſed 
by three Shepherds Families, which they drove 
away, after having plundered them of their 
Cattle. At length they paſſed the Streights, which 
are called from thence the Streigbis of Hercules, or 
the Streights of Merchants (6b), and went into 
Africa; but he dared not launch too far into the 
Ocean, On his Return to Phænicia, he reported 
that he had failed as far as Spain, which he be- 
lieved the fartheſt Part of the Earth. All that 
he did in Spain, was to eſtabliſh a Colony at the 
Mouth of the Betis, which he called Thrapſus, 

| C 3 from 
cated the Implements of their Trade to this God when they 
left it off, or had done with it. Dac. Hor. vol. 8. page 28. 
And the Reaſon of this Dedication to Hercules, is fully ex- 
plained by Diodorus Siculus, lib. 4. art. 6.—— And was as fol- 
lows : That Hercules, when in Italy, having encamped on the 
Spot where Rome now ſtands, received great Civilitics from the 
Family of the Pinarians, who refided on Mount Palatine, 


wherefore he declared, that thoſe, who after his Deification, 
ſhould offer to him the Tenth of their Goods, ſhould ever 
after lead a happy Life. 

(a) De Hercule. Tyrion. See Herod. lib. 2 ch. 44. 

(4) From hence alſo came the Name of divers other Places, 
as Hercula Via, the Way between the Arernan Lake and the 
Sea. And Herculium Tyber, the City Tivoli, in Italy. Her- 
culis Inſula, in Sardinia. Herculis Fanum, in Etruria. And 
as the Phenicians traded here for Tin anciently, ſo we have 
Remains of this Sort with us, as Herculeum Promontarium, or 
Herſtland's Point, in Devonſhire ; alſo Herey Point, in Cornwall, 
and perhaps from thence our Name Herey or Henry is derived, 
ſignifying of old Trading Men, or Merchants, or Men rich in 
Goods, | | 
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( 22) 
from a Name well known in Phenicia (a): From 
thence he returned into Africa, where he made 
ſome Deſcents on different Places, in order to 
furniſh himſelf with Neceſſaries. At the ſame 
Time divers Phænician Hercules*s, or Merchants, 
ſeized on Cattle in Arabia, in Africa, in Sicily, in 
Traly, and at Rhodes; and this, with ill Judg- 
ment, 1s attributed to him that founded the Pillars 
at Gades. Some other Phenician Hercules's, or 
Merchants, coaſted on Haly and Gaul; and the 
Profeſſion they followed, has confounded them 
with more ancient Merchants of Phænicia: And 
all theſe, through Length of Time, ſome have 
imagined a /ingle Perſon ; but others, better read 
in ancient Hiſtory, have judged to be divers con- 
ſiderable Perſons, to whom the Name of Her- 


cules (5) has been given, without conſidering the 


Meaning of the Name; confounding as a proper 
Name, what ſignified only a Profeſſion, 


From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 
Commerce was eſteemed honourable in Greece 
however, I ſhall add an Inftance or two more from 
ancient Authors, to enforce the Truth of this 
Matter. - | 

Plutarch, 


(a) Amo 2 9% es. Qued wndis merſa quodammude ſepulta 
Videalur. | | 

(3) Daamquam, quem potiſſimum Herculem colamns, ſcire ſane 
belim. Plures enim tradunt nobis ii, qui interiores ſcrutantur & 
reconditas litteras : antiquiſſimum, Jove natum, ſed ant iguiſſimo 
item Jose. Nam TJoves guoque plures in priſcis Græcorum li- 
teris invenimus ; ex eo igitur & Liſyto eft is Hercules, quem 
concertaviſſe cum Apollinede tripode accepimus alter traditur 
Nil natus /Egyptius : quem aiunt Phrygias litteras conſcripſiſſe. 
Tertius eff ex 11is digitis: cui inferias afferunt guartus Jovis 
eric, Latone ſororis, qui Tyri maxime colitur : eujus Kar- 
thaginem filiam ferunt. Quintius in India, qui Bets dicitur, 
&c. Cicero Verburg. page. 1114. | 
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(23) 

Plutarch, in his Life of Sy/la, mentions one 
Archelaus, a Merchaat, being publickly employed 
to make Peace between the Romans and Mzithri- 
dates; and, in his Life of Solon, takes Notice, 
that Solonꝰs Father had ruined his Eſtate in doing 
Acts of Kindneſs to other Men; and, for that 
Cauſe, though he had Friends both ſufficient and 
able to ſupport him, yet being aſhamed to be be- 
holden to others, as coming of an illuſtrious Fa- 
mily, who had been uſed to do Kindneſs, rather 
than receive any, he applied himſelf to Mer- 

chandize in his Youth. - In thoſe Days, fays he, 
according to Heſiod, it was no Shame for a Man 
to work, nor did a Trade make any Difference in 
Quality; for Merchandize was a very honourable 
Profeſſion, which brought home the good Things 
that barbarous Nations enjoyed; was the Occaſion 
0 of Friendſhip with their Kings, and the Mother 
of Experience in many Kinds, Some Merchants, 
ſays he, have built great Cities, as the Founder of 
Maſſilia, that Man fo much eſteemed among the 
Gauls that live about the Rhone. Others alſo re- 
port, that Thales and Hippocrates, the Mathema- 
ticians, traded; and Plato defrayed the Expence 
of his Travels by ſelling Oil in Egypt. In Athens, 
Trade was in ſuch Repute (a), that no Man was 
4 obliged 

(a) Potter obſerves, that the Athenians were divided by 
Soon into four Ranks, according to every Man's Eſtate. 
1. Thoſe who could, with their dry and wet Commodities, 
fill Five hundred of their Meaſures, he placed in the firſt Or- 
der or Degree, and called them Petucofio Medimnoi. 2. Thoſe 
who were of Ability to furniſh out a Horſe, or could fill Three 


hundred of their Meaſures, he called 1 *. Telauntes. 
The zd Claſs conſiſted of thoſe who could fill Two hundred 


Meaſures, which were called Zeugitæ. And the 4th and laſt 
he called Thete. So it is evident at Athens, that Men owed 
their Nobility merely to their Wealth. Potter's Aut. page 14. 
Algernon Sidney allo notes, That the Athenians were inclined 
to War, but applied themſelyes to Trade, as ſubſervient to 


that 
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( 24 ) 

obliged to maintain his Father, unleſs he had 
brought. him up to one, as Plutarch*s Notes in 
his Life of Solon, and elſewhere (a) he maintains, 
that Idleneſs was publickly puniſhed 3 inſomuch, 
that a Lacedemonian being at Athens, when one 
ſuffered tor Sloth, defired the Company to ſhew 
him the Man that was condemned for living like a 
Gentleman, By following this Rule, there was none 
begged at Athens, In thoſe Days, ſays Iſocrates, 
there were none that died of Want, or begged in 
the Streets, to the Diſhonour of the Community. 
And in Lucian*s Paraſite, Tyquiades aſks Simon, 
how it came to pals, that all Mankind, gentle 
and ſimple, bond and free, betook themſelves to 
ſome Trade or Profeſſion whereby to become uſe- 
ful in their Generation, whilſt he alone was with- 
out any Occupation in the World? Cleon, the 
Contemporary and Rival of Nicias (b), the Athe- 
nian General, is ſaid, by Ludovicus Vives (c) in 
his Notes on St. Auguſtine's City of God, to be by 
Trade a Leather-ſeller, although he was a great 
General (4) and a leading Perſon at Athens, 
From whence it ſhould appear, that all Degrees 
of Men in Greece, were brought up to ſome Trade 
or Calling, as they are even to this Day in Turky, 


As to the Romans, it is very certain, that Trade 
was held in good Repute with them ; for Livy 


obſerves (e) that Flaminius, the Conſul, was hated 
F by 

that End, by increaſing of the People, and for furniſhing them 
with the Means of carrying it on with more Vigour and 
Power. Sidncy on Government. page. 142. 

(a) Plutarcbus Vit. Lycur. 

(5) Vid. Pat. Vit. Nicias, alſo Thucydides, lib. 4 & | 

(cr) City of God, chap. 9g. Notes Letter D. 

(4) Tręa ruyos, the Magiſtrate to whoſe juriſdiction the levy- 
ing and muſtering of Soldiers was committed. Sce Thucyd. 
ib. 4. 

(e) Lib. 21. chap 63. 


( 25) 

by the Nobility, becauſe he obtained a Decree, 
that no Senator, or Father of a Senator, ſhould 
keep a Bark of above eight Tuns Burden ; for 
this was eſteemed large enough to tranſport their 
Grain from their Farms, and was done with a 
View to hinder their trading (a). However, it 
is on Record, that the Matter was debated with 
great Warmth, and was the Cauſe of much 
Hatred in the Nobility of Flaminius, though it 
rocured him the Peoples Love. From whence 
it may be gathered, that tili that Time, it was 
uſual for the Nobles of Rome to trade ; and that 
they even at laſt parted with this goodly Privilege 
to the Commons with no ſmall Reluctancy. Not- 
withſtanding which, Cicero (), who was a Ro- 
man Senator, gives his Sentiments very fully on 
this Subject: As for Merchandize, ſays he, 
it is ſordid and mean when the Trade that is 
driven is little and inconſiderable; but when the 
Dealings are large, (c) and Goods are brought 
Home, to ſell them out again without Lying or 
& Deceiving, we can hardly ſay but it is creditable 
enough; nay, it is certainly very commend- 
able, when thoſe who are concerned in it only 
“ deſign (after they are ſaited, or rather con- 
| « tented 


(a) In Time, the Senators got the better of this Law : 
Tully particularly mentions Lentulus, a Branch of the illuſtrious 
Family of the Cornelii, to have been Maſter of a large Ship, 
in which he had promiſed Cicero to bring to Rome certain 
Statues Atticus had purchaſed for him, Lertulus naves ſuas pol- 
licitur. Perhaps, as the Senators very unwillingly parted with 
the Privilege of Trading, ſo in Time the Law was looked 
upon as obſolete, and therefore not heeded. See Mongar!t's 
two Notes on Tulhy's fifth Letter to Atticus. And Tacitus 
mentions Gracebus, Son of Sempro. Gracchus, as carrying on 
a large Traffick betwixt Africa and Sicily. Ann. lib. 4. p. 97. 
(8) Cicero de Off. lib. 1. cap. 42. 

(c) It carrying on a great Trade be commendable, why has 
not a Man's trading, as much as he is able, allo its Degree of 
Merit ? . | 


( 26) 

5 tented with what they have gained) to return 
e to the Country, as before they betook them- 
e ſelves to the Haven.“ There is one thing very 
remarkable in the laſt Diſtinction of this great 
Man, which is, that it exactly tallies with what 
the Prophet 1/aiah (a) lays down as a fit Rule in 
ſuch a Caſe : And her Merchandize, and her Hire, 
Hall be Holineſs to the Lord; it ſhall not be trea- 
fared, or laid up; for ber Merchandize ſhall be to 
eat ſufficiently, and for durable Cloathing, The 
Meaning of which is, that Merchandize ſhould 
be ſo far proſecuted, as to obtain a competent (b) 
Eſtate to be enjoyed, and not merely purſued for 
Covetoulneſs, and heaping up uſcleſs = 


It may not be amiſs here to note that what Tu/ly 
obſerves of Lying in Trade, is undoubtedly a fit 
and worthy Remark, and any Commerce ſo fol- 
lowed, cannot fail of being diſhonourable, The 
ancient e as Herodotus writes in his Clio. 
lib. 1. held the affirming of a Falſhood, as 
a moſt infamous Thing; for which Reaſon, 

* ſays he, to be in Debt, is, for many Reaſons, 
« the next Degree of Diſgrace, becauſe they 
ce think ſuch a State is always expoſed to the Ne- 
* ceſlity of Lying.” But whether Men in Trade, 
or Men owt of Trade, are now-a-days moſt liable 

to 


Ja Jaiab, ch. 23. ver. 18. 

(5) L' Apoſire St. Fagues fuppoſe manifeſtement, qu'on peut 
aller de cots, & d autre pour negocier & gagner, ch. 4. ver. 13, 
14. C'eſt donc une choſe indifferente en elle meme; de ſorte 
que, comme on peut trafiquer ou innocemment, ou d'une 
maniere contrarie a quelque vertu; il n'y a non plus rien de 

' lovable 3 a &abſtenir d'u negoce, à moins que ce ne ſoit pour 
ne pas donner priſe 3 Vavidite inſatiable du Gain, à laquelle on 
ie ſent quelque diſpoſition, ou pour eviter quelque autre tenta- 
tion dangereuſe. See Barbeyrac's Grotius, lib. 1. ch. 2. 
Note 12. 19. 


0 


0 
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to the laſt named Neceſſity, I leave to others we 


determine. 


Suetonius Tranquilus, in his Life of Auguſtus (a) 
tells ns, that his Great Grandfather was a Tri- 
bune in the Army, and was by Trade a Rope- 
maker (O); which might be, as all the Roman 
Citizens (e) were obliged to ſerve in the Army ; 
and that the Son of this Rope-maker and Tribune 


was a Banker (4), and Grandfather of Auguſtus. 
And Ammianus Marcellinus, in his 18th Book, 
chap. 5. ſpeaks of one Alenius, a rich Merchant, 

(a) Vit. Odtavius, cap. 2. . 

% Proavum exprobrat reſtionem avum argentarium. And 
from this Pa/quil Pater Argentarius, ego Corinthiarius, cap. 70. 

(e) However the Appellation of Citizen is at preſent taken 
in France and Ttaly, yet it is certain, the old Romans preferred 
that Title to all others, and looked on any Man as an Upſtart, 
who was not born in the City of Rome. Thus Patertulus, de- 
{cribing C. Marius to be of low Birth, and vulgar, uſes, Natas 
azreſti loco, Vell. Pat. lib. 2. cap. 11. Edit. Lim. 1710: has it, 

queſiri loco; but I think this is moſt natural, as it is uſed by 
Tully, to ſignify a clotoniſb, booriſp People, Dui homines tam 
agrefits, 2 Philip 33. {2:58 

And Ammianus Mercellinus, ſpeaking of the Roman Pride, 
uſes theſe Words, Nunc vero inanes flatus quorundam, vile efle 
guidguid extra urbis promarium naſcitur. A Mer. lib. 14. cap. b. 
Alſo Themiſtius, page 129. 

And Tully, as we find in Middleton's Life of Cicero, page 4. 
was reckon'd a newMan, merely from not being born in ; 4 
Thus the Term of Cit was then a Denomination of great Ho- 
nour, which at preſent, in thoſe Countries, is a Term of Re- 
proach. This ſhews, that Diſtinctions, not built on Reaſon, 


vary and change; whereas Virtue and Honour, both then 


and now, is the fixed Criterion whereby to meaſure true No- 
bility. Eam bonam famam magnamgue nobilitatem putabant. 
Sall. Bell. Cat. 15. 

(4) The Citizens of London may alſo as well be conſidered. both 
in the Capacity of Traders and Soldiers; and although their Prow- 
eſs at preſent is become contemptible through a long diſuſe, 
yet I would have thoſe conſider, who are diſpoſed to make a 
Jeſt of ſuch Fighters, that when they were uſed by Eſex, 
againſt the King's regular Tooops, at Eage- bill, that _ 1 
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( 28 ) 
who held divers Poſts of Honour in the Army 
under Conſtantius. We alſo find, in the 27th 
Book of Ammianus*s Hiſt, chap. 3. that one Te- 
rentius, a Baker by Trade, was made a Governor 


of a City, and afterwards of Armenia, lib. 27, 
cap. 3. & 12, and Trade ſeems to have been ſo 


much in vogue in thoſe Days, that we read, in the 
Life of the Emperor Theophilus, that his Wife, the 
Empreſs Theodora, uſed to traffick; and the Em- 
Peror ſeeing one of her Ships enter the Port of 
Conſtantinople, richly laden, ordered it to be burnt; 


telling his Wife, he would have her know he was 


an Emperor, and no Merchant (4a). 


Salluſt obſerves, that Marius was appointed 
General in the Jugarthan War, in Disfavour of 
Metellus the Conſul, at the Deſire of Gauda, and 
the Roman Knights and Merchants that were at 
Utica. Bell. Jug. ch. 184. Scaurus, born of an 
illuſtrious Family in Rome, got his Bread by 
ſelling of Coals ; this Trade of his was, never- 
theleſs, no Impediment whatever to his being 
more than once choſen Conſul, and afterwards 
Cenſor (). | It 


Militia routed all the King's regular Forces; and that after- 
wards, theſe very Men, under Cromtvell, conquered Scotland 


and Trelang, and kept the World in Awe. . 


The famous Machiaval, in his Art of War, has a Chapter 
in Defence of Trained-band Soldiers, whoſe Excellence he in 
the End ſums up in theſe Words: Nor can there be a better 
« Way of forming a Militia, than that I have preſcribed : If 


« you have read the Orders of the firſt Raman Kings, eſpe- 


*« cially of Servius Tullus, you will find his Orders like ours; 
« and driving at nothing more, than putting the Citizens in 
« fuch a Poſture, that, upon any Emergency, they might be 
« brought ſuddenly together, and formed into an Army, for 
e the Defence of the City. Mach. Art of War, ch. 7.” 

(a) Vid. Ecbard's Hiſt. continued, vol. 5. pag. 40. 

% Lett. de Cicero vol. 1. p. 67. note 99. Sce allo Aurel. 
Victoris Libelium, de viris illuſtribus Corrad. 


1629.9 
It is alſo evident, from the Example of A- 
fenus, mentioned by Horace in his 3d Satire, that 
People of the meaneſt Trades might, by their 
intrinſick Merit, aſpire to the higheſt Offices in 
Rome ; for Alfenus being a Shoemaker at Cremona, 
in 1taly, or, as ſome ſay, a Barber; but, as 
Bentley ſays, Certe utrum ſutor an tonſor fuerit 
Alfenus ; which Alfenus found no Obſtacle, from 
. fo mean a Trade, to riſe as he did to be Conſul, 
1s paſt any doubt, in a Country where Merit was 
the true Cricerion of Nobility : For in Rome, as 
with us, the Senate was open to Worth; and 
that practiſing a mean Trade, is no Bar to the 
Peerage here, is evident in the Example of the late 
Lord King, who followed the Trade of a Grocer 
in Exeter; which I mention, as I think it to be 
the greateſt Exemplification of his Merit, and, 
as to my Argument, a Proof expreſly in Point, 
that following a Trade, is no Bar to the firſt-rate 
Honours, Another Inſtance out of Horace, may 
alſo be given in Proof of the Romans not deſpiſing 
Trade; which is the Account of the Quarrel be- 
tween Rupilius, Satire 7, lib. 1. and one Perſius, 
of whom he ſays, Hic per magna negotia dives 
habebat Clazomenis.; if therefore this Man's be- 
ing a Trader, had been held in any Diſhonour 
on that Account in Rome, there is no doubt, but 
that Rupilius, in his Wrath, would have up- 
braided him on that Score; whereas, though 
Horace enumerates Rupilius's great Spleen againſt 
him, yet he never touches on this Head; which 
he undoubtedly would have done, if trading had 
been any Scandal in thoſe Days. And (a) elſe- 
where he ſays, that Acceſs to the Senate was open 
to the Induſtry and Virtue of every private W 
0 


* (a) Deligerentur autem in conſilium ab univerſo populo, adituſ- 
gue in illum ſummum ordinem omnium civium induſtriæ ac vir- 
tuti pateret Cicero pro. Sect. 65. 
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( 30 ) 
of the Republick, Nay, Trading was in fo higft 
Repute with the Romans, that Cicero remembers 
them, that they often made War with foreign 
Nations for miſuſing their Merchants, Majores 
veſtri ſape mercatoribus, ac naviculatoribus inju- 
rioſins tractatis, bella geſſerunt, pro Lege Man. 
(a). And afterwards, in order to incite them to 
War, he bids them take care of the Intereſt of 
the induſtrious Traders in A/ia, whoſe Ruin would 
be attended with that of the Republick, ibid 13. 
And in his Defence of King Dejotarus, he puts 
it out of all doubt, who thoſe Traders were, by 
affirming, that Xing protected all the Roman Ma- 
giſtrates and Ambaſſadors; which, ſays he, is 
well known to the Roman Knights that trade in 
Ha. Tum ab equitibus Romanis, qui in Aſia ne- 
gotiati ſunt, perſpecta & cognita, pro Rege Dejo- 
taro (6), e 

Some, particularly Torrentius, from the Word? 
Nardo vina merebere, in the 12th Ode of Horace's 
4th Book, have concluded Virgil to have been 
by Trade a Perfumer ; if ſo, it ſhould ſeem to 
prove, that the greateſt Wits amongſt the Ro- 
mans, did not think mercantile Matters above 
their Practice; and that they are held in no Con- 
tempt by the Nobility on that Account, is evident 
from the S/rophe which I ſhall ſet down. 

« Adduxere ſitem tempora, Virgili; 

Sed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum 

Si geſtis, juvenum nobilium cliens, 
Nardo vina merebere: 

Virgil, *ts thine, with royal Youths to feaſt, 

Let, ſince the thirſty Seaſon calls for Wine, 

Would you a Cup of generous Bacchus taſte, 

Bring you the Odours, and a Caſk is thine, | 

FRANCIS. 
| | We 
(4) Edit Ferburg q, p. 26. 0 p. 581. 
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We learn alſo from Petronius Arbiter, who in 
the Perſon of the Country-man, _ to 
Enmalpus, after the Ship-wrack and Burial of the 
Merchant Lycas ; that Fraders were not than rank- 
ed in the Claſs of Liars or Cheats. Alas!“ ſays 
he, If ye be Traders, ſeek ſome other Quar- 
c ters, or change your Calling! But if ye be 
5 Perſons of greater Quality, and know how tc 
« Lye and Cheat, ye may flouriſh in this City, 
* where neither Learning nor Eloquence, nor Pu- 
<« rity of Manners is obſerved ; but where Men 


ce are divided into two (a) Claſſes, the Cheaters, 
« and Cheated, (5). 


And even at this Time of Day, the Florentines, 
a People not the leaſt conſiderable in Italy; and 
who are not at all behind-hand with their Neigh- 
bours in Pride, in general Trade. The Nobi- 
lity of Florence,” ſays Shippen, (c)“ have every one 
* ſome Profeſſion, either Merchandizing, ſelling 
&« of Silk, Sc. They are only Deſpiſers of Phy- 
e ficians (d) yet every Family hath a Phy/ician 
„and Lawyer, with whom they agree at an an- 
% nual Rate. The ordinary Fee for a Lawyer, is 

0 * (e about 

(a) See more fully in Petron. Sat. p. 114, Edit. Paris, Tom 2. 

(45) I am not ignorant that when the Romans gave Laws to 
the Senate of the _—_— a People of Sicily, they would not 
allow them to Trade; but this being a foreign Law, is no Diſ- 
proof of Men in Trade being admitted at Times into the Romax 


Senate, as has been ſhewn in divers Inſtances. Beſides, they 
might have one Rule for themſelves, and another for their 


Neighbours, as we Engliſh are glad to trade in divers Things, 


and to many Places, where we do not permit the 114 the 
lame Liberty. ys 


(c) See Colke of Voyages, Vol. 4, p. 440, 441. 
( 4) The Italians fay you may go to an Inn or Alehouſe, and 
ca 


for Meat and Drink, and a Piſpot, but that you ſend for a 
Phyſician Home, and bid him examine your Gocſeſtool; for 


which Cauſe they eſteem them of an inferiour Claſs to Footmen: 
How ſtrangely do they treat this uſeful Profeſſion. 


( 32 ) 


tc about Half 4 Crown ; but ſome Engliſh Mer- 


| ©. chants have brought in a bad Cuſtom of giving 


& mate, as a Piſiole at a Time. Every Gentle- 
e man, and Nobleman ſells Wine out by the 
« Flaſk, which is ſignified, by hanging over the 
c Door a Wicker-Bottle or Flaſk ; and in the 


« Gate or Wall is a little Port-hole where they 


& take in, and give out Bottles,” This Account 
T know to be true, having ſeen it in my Travels; 
and yet theſe Men make more Racket about their 
Nobility, than all the World beſides. 


The only Trade of Lucca (a) is in Silks; and 
they are famous for an extraordinary Crimſon Dye 
in Sattins, and it is ſo advantageous, that the No- 
bility, who are forbidden Mechanick Trades, are 
not aſhamed to traffick this Way, nor (which 
appeareth to me moſt ſcandalous) to ſell Wines at 
their Palaces. The Count D' Elci, a Sienneſe, in 
his Life of Cardinal John Baptiſt Spinola, obſerves, 


that his Father the Count of Pezzuola was a Banker, 


and a Noble of Genoa, and that the ſaid Cardinal 
uſed to Merchandize in Corn. From whence it 
ſhould ſeem, that all Degrees of People may 
traffick in Italy. And at Naples, another large 


City in Itah, it is not uncommon for Dukes to 
have Compting- Houſes. 


Having thus ſhewn what the Fews, Greeks, and 
Romans thought on this Matter, I ſhall proceed 
to examine on what Footing of Honour Trade 
ſtood with our Anceſtors ; and how it now 1s, or 
ſhould be eſteemed by us 

| > To 


(a ) Remarks on the Grand Tour of France and Italy, by 4 
Perſon of Quality, þ 235. | 
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To begin then with our Legiſſative Power, There 
is no Body of People, who have ſo large a Share 
allotted in it as Traders, Our Houſe of Com- 
mons conſiſts of Knights and Burgeſſes; but the 
former, who are to conſider the Landed Intereſt, 
are but few, when compared with the latter. 
There are no more than two allowed for any County, 
(a) for many, only one; but moſt trading Towns 
ſend one or more Burghers to Parliament, to look 
to their Trading Intereſt ; and theſe the Law 
(which is termed Right and Reaſon) intends to 
be ſuch in the reſpective Towns as live there, and 
underſtand the Intereft, and are concerned in the 

Benefit of the Manufacture eſtabliſhed in that ( 
Burgh or Town, for which they ate choſen; and 
not Strangers, who perhaps are too often elected 

: tor 


(%%) The Counties ſend 80 Knights, the Cities 50 Citizens, 
and the Boroughs 334 Burghers. Vide Debates of the Houſe of 
Commons, from 1733 to 1741, page 13. See alſo Dagdale's antient 
*/age of Arms, page 164. | 

( In the Proclamation for calling a Parliament in 16203 
Advice is given firſt to caſt their Eyes on Knights and Gentlemen 
that are a Light and Guide in their Country ; then, on eminent 
Lawyers, and ſubſtantial Citizens and Pargeſſes ; ſuch as are in- 
tereſted, and have a Portion in the Efate. And not to diſvalue 
or diſparage the Houſe with Bankrupts, and nereſſitous Perſons, 
that want long Parliaments only for Protection; with Lawyers 
of mean Account and Eſtimation ; young Men that are not ripe 
for grave Conſultations ; mean Dependants on great Perſons that 
may be thought to ſpeak under their Command; and ſuch like 
obſcure and inferior Perſons. Lord Bacon's Works, vol. 4, 
page 707. See allo Statute 1, Henry V. ch. 1. Moreover 
Towns or Cities who ſubmit to return theſe Strangers, certainly 
judge very ill for their own Intereſt, and are indeed like the 
Horſe, who obeys, not knowing his own Strength ; for were 
they to ſend up one of their own Corporation, whom they could 
depend on, they might thereby come in for a Share of the 
eommon Plunder, and live at all Times az well, and be equally 

| ' worſhipped 


( 34) 


for their Money. This was the juſt Scheme of 
our wiſe Anceſtors, and doth evidently prove how 
high a Value is ſer on Trade by us: Nor is tlus 
all, for I doubt not, but moſt fairly to ſhew, that 
T rade doth neither by the Laws of the Land, or 
Honour, in the leaſt detract from Gentility ; but 
on the contrary, that great Traders have irequently 
been admitted by our Princes into the upper Houſe 
of Parliament, that they have been appointed 
Privy-Councellors for their Wiſdom ; and have 
been created not only Knights, but Baronets, Knights 
of the Garter, and Bath, Bannerets, Barons, and 
Earls; which maſt fully demonſtrate that Trading 
was not only formerly, but is, even now, of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Engliſh Nation; and 
never did, or can, by our Laws or Cuſtoms de- 
tract from any Man, or Family; but on the con- 
trary, that a great Part of our Nobility are imme- 
diately deſcended from great Traders. 


Verſtegan the Engliſh Antiquary, in his Titles of 
Honour (a) mentions, That in old Times, if a Mer- 
chant (5) ſo thrived, that he was able to croſs the 


Seas thrice, he was ever after reputed a right wor- 

thy 
worſhi ped each Seſſions of Parliament, as they now are once in 
ſeven is at a general Election. Befides, as Men of this ſort 
have infinitely leſs Wants than fineGentlemen, and generally much 
better Senſe ; Mr. Chan lor of the Exch—er might have them 
at an under Price, which would be a great Saving to the Public. 
And it is eaſy to ſee in what Channel, Preferment and Honours 
would run, if Traders had Wit and Reſolution to make uſe of 
that Power the Law places in them ; and which was for the 
moſt Part executed by them during the Civil Wars. 

(a) Page 367. 

(5) It is a juſt Obſervation of Falerin: Meximmns,That as infe- 
rior People pay to the Noble the due Tribute of their Birth; 
ſo the Nobility ſhould repay it by endeavouring to advance their 
Inferiours. 
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thy Wein, and capable of higher Advancement 
ſo that from hence it appears, that Traffick at that 
time of Day ennobled its Followers, who were not 

ſo before. Nor let any one conceit it to be a new 
or extraordinary Matter, that Wealth alone ſhould 
entitle a Man to Honour, ſince it was of old a 
Law in the moſt flouriſhing States. Among the 

Romans, the Cenſus Senatorius, or Eſtate of a Se- 
nator, was fixed by Auguſtus (a) at 120,000 Se- 
ſterces, and he who had 100,000 Sefterces was 
ranked as a Decurio (b) or kind of Senator in the 
Provinces, as Pliny obſerves in his Letters (c). 
And he was a Roman Knight whoſe Eſtate amounted 
to 400,000 Seſterces compleat z which Dr. Mid- 
dleton in his Life of Tully, ſays, made £3229 of 
our Money : And with us, till lately, was a Law 
of this Kind, Every Man who had £40 a Year in 
"Law Was qualified to be a Knight, and from 
” AY thence 


Inferiours. Nam ut humilitas amplitudinem venerari debet, ita 
nobilitati fovenda magis quam ſpernenda bone indolis novitas eft. 
lib. 3. cap. 8. exem. 7. Particular Men or Families, however 
great, can only be conſidered as borrowing for a Time, their 
Eminence from the Public. Thus when a Family or Particular 
is undone, we fay, they are reduced, from the Latin Word 
Reduco ſignifying to reſtore, or render back their Splendor, as it 
were to the Public, and returning to their original Obſcurity. 

(a) Suetonius Vit. Aug. cap. 40. 

(5) Thoſe Decuriones, when they thought proper, might wear 
the Purple or Broad Stud of a Roman Senator, as is evident 
from /ib. 34. cap. 7. of Livy, tho' not without being ridiculed 
for this Vanity; thus Horace ſays of Luſcus, 


Fundus, Aufidio Luſco pretore libenter 
Linguimus, inſani ridentes præmia ſcribe, 


*« Pretextam et latum clavum prunaque batillum. 
Lib. 1. fat. 5. 


(c) Plin. epiſt. 19. lib. 1. 


| 0] 
thence came the Term of Knight's Fee (a) with 


us. But as King Charles baſely miſuſed this Law 
in his Wants (5) compelling every Man who had 


that Qualification in Land, to become a Knight, 


or to compound. It was for that Cauſe ranked 


among the chief Grievances of his Reign, and 


therefore was aboliſh*d by Act of Parliament at the 


Reſtoration, as may be found in the Hiſtories and 
| Statutes of thoſe Days. 


The learned Camden (c) notes, That Richard II. 
advanced Michael de la Pole, a Merchant, to the 
Honour of Earl of Suffolk, and made him Chan- 
cellor of England : He was the Son of William de 
la Pole, the firſt Mayor of Kingſton upon Hull; 
who on Account of his great Wealth, had the 


- Dignity of a Banneret conferred upon him; and 


was alſo made ſecond Baron of the Exchequer, by 


Edward 


(a) The Roman Term Egueſtris, Cenſus, uſed by Suetonius 
in his Life of J. Cæſar, ch. 33 ; cannot, I think, be better 
rendered into our Language than by Knight's Fee. And the 
Service allo required of theſe who had a Kzight's Fee was juſt 
the ſame as at Rome, viz. That they ſhould appear in the War 


with a Horſe compleatly armed, as Cavalry; Civaler, i. e. 
| Eques, faith Cole is a Saxon Word, and by them written Cnite, 


Chivaler taketh his Name from the Hor/e, becauſe they always 
ſerved in Wars on Horſeback. The Latins called them Equites ; 


the Spaniards, Cavalleroes ; the French, Chevaliers ; the Italians, 


Cavallieri; and the Germans, Ritters; all from the Horſe. 
dee Coke on Knights Service, ch. 4. ſec. 103. p. 74. 
(8) Clarendon . of this Abuſe, ſays, By this ill Huſ- 
“ bandry the King received a vaſt Sum of Money from all 
* Perſons of Quality, or indeed, of any reaſonable Condition 
„throughout the Kingdom, upon the Law of Krighthood ; 
which though it had its Foundation in right, yet in the 
«© Circumſtances of proceeding was very grievous ; and no leſs 
projects of all Kinds, many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, all 
E very grievous were (et on Foot. Cia. vol. 1. page 67. 
( Camden's Brittan. page 376, 


9 
Edward III. However,“ ſays Camden, his 
being a Merchant did no how detract from his 
„ Honour, For who knows not that even our 
% Noblemen's Sons have been Merchants? Nor 
„will I deny that he was nobly deſcended, tho? 
4 a Merchant.” This Michael was alſo Knight 
of the Garter, as Vincent (a) in his Review of 
Brooke, obſerves ; and that he could not have been 
ſo at that Time of Day, by the Statutes of the 
Order, had he not been a Gentleman of three De- 
ſcents, as he was, being the Son and Grandſon of 
a Knight, but that Knight a Merchant, © From 
„ whence,” ſays he, © it follows that Mercatura 
non derogat Nobilitati,”” that is, Trade is no 
Abatement of Honour. And as it here may be 
aſked, what conſtitutes a Gentleman (4) with wm ? 

F | D 3 80 


(a) Vincent on Brooke, page 700. | 

(4) On the Continent where abſolute Power prevails, it is held 
diſhonourable to follow the Profeſſions of Law or Phyſic, or 
any Trade ; it being the Policy of abſolute Princes to keep their 
Subjects Poor; whereby they make them dependant. For 
this Purpoſe, where the Ciri Lau prevails (the Low Countries 
only excepted) few will bring their Children up to theſe Pro- 
feſſions, or to any Trade: Becauſe in moſt Places of the Con- 
tinent, it is neceſſary, in order to obtain certain Poſts in the 
State, Church and Army, that they make what they call their 
Proof of Gentility ; that is, that they prove that their Anceſtors, 
by Father and Mother, for ſo many Generations, have been 
of no Profeſſion or Trade. And ſo with regard to their chief 
Orders of Knight bod; but that does not extend even to us, for 
the Proof neceſſary to be made by an Exgliſman, who ſhould 
require to be admitted a Kzight of Malta; where this Matter 
is the moſt ſtrictly obſerved, is, that his Anceſtors bore Arms, 
both by Father and Mother, for ſo many Generations ; and this 
Teſtimony muſt be under the Seal of the College at Arms, which 
is the Proof of Gentility required ; as any Man may know by 
enquiring of our Heralds. Vide atſo Efſay on Nebility, pagy 
114, 


* 


(38) 

So the Reply is eaſy: Being @ Gentleman (a) is 
being entitled to bear Arms (b). And Mr. Camaen 
obſerves, That the Diſtinction of a Gentleman of 
Coat- Armour (or an Upſtart (c) and @ Gentleman 
of Blood, is the bearing of Arms from the Grandfa- 
ther (d) and that he who bears Arms from his Grand- 
father, (e) is to all Intents and Purpoſes a Gentle- 

man 


(a) Notitia Anglicana, page 24. Alſo Judge Doddridge s 
Honcur's Pedigree, page 147. Smith de Repub. Angl. & For- 
teſcue, fol. 82. 


%) Kirknerus tells us, that the Method of ennobling in the 
Empire, 1s, by giving a Grant of Arms, together with Privi- 
leges appertaining to Gentry : Per inſgnium et armorum uti 


vocant collationem, conceſſis una privilegijs ordini Uſitatis. Which 


are generally limited to the Heirs of the Body ; wherefore 
they call a granting Arms, a Wappenbrifſe, from whence our 
Term Wepon , which means that kind of Arms uſed againſt the 
Enemies of the State; and to which thoſe amongſt us, as 
Dugdale affirms, who have been eminent for their Military 
Service, have commonly in their 4 ms or Creſt ſome Alluſion. 
Nolden informs us how the Power of ſuch Grants belong to 
Princes of the Empire. And Di Caſa Monel d eſra, written by 
Alonſo Caracelli (ets forth the Forms uſed in Patents, of ennobling 
by the later Emperors. | 

(e) The Meaning of Upſtart, as to Nobility, being much tos 
leng for 4 Note, is affix'd at the End, by Way of Appendix. 

(a) Any one who chuſes to ſee 3 8 on. the Riſe of 
Foreign Nobility, will find An. Matt hæus's Diſcourſe thereon, 
to be well written. See alſo Bib. Unis. vol. 1. page 76. 

(e) Thoſe who read the Holy Scripture mult needs obſerve, 
that the Bleſſings of ju/? Men, are often promiſed to extend to 
their third or fourth Generation; and this is ſometimes called 
for ever, m Holy Writ. As God's Promiſe to continue the 
Throne of Jrael in the Hauſe of David for ever, in Effect ex- 
tended only to the third Generation. From whence we may 
perceive, that where there is ſo little Certitude (as in this Life) 
the Folly of ſtretching thoſe uſeleſs Matters to an unneceſſary 
Length, and perhaps fixing of c:mmplcat Gentry, to only three 
Generations by the Heraldi, is not only founded on Reaſon (if 
there can be any in ſuch Queſtions) but is alſo grounded in ſome 
Meaſure, on Paſſages in Holy Writ. See Dugaale's antient 
Laage of bearing Arms, page 33. | 


639) 


man of Blood (a) for which Cauſe it is requiſite by the 
Statutes of the Bath (b) that every Knight before his 
Admiſſion proves that he is ſo qualified, And 
when a Knight of the Bath has thus evidenced his 
Qualification, for that moſt Honourable Order, it 
carries with it, if his Merit (c) be equal to the 
Thing, a Paſſport alſo to the Order of the Garter. 
The King having declared and ordained, that 
* for the great Love, Favour and Confidence he 
bears towards the Knights of the Bath (d) that 


a ſpecial 
(a) It is evident that the antient Romans judged of Gerti/ity, 
from having a Sur-name : For thoſe Families who had acquired 
@ Sur-name from their Anceſtors, were eſteemed of the Race of 
Gentlemen. This appears from Valerius Maximus's Chapter 
on Sur: names, the Words are Quod per Proprietatem dicitur hoc 
diſtat, quia es gens cognoſcitur, ideo guædicitur gentilitium, Val. 
Max. lib. 10. page 500. And with us the bearing of Arms, 
which is tacked to * of Families, the only Standard of 
Gentility, always implies ſome real or ſuppoſed Merit. Of 
this ſee Hooker" s Hiſtory of England, page 162 in Halinſbead. 
(5) See Statutes of the Bath, page 5. Altho' I do not pre- 
tend to ſay, that this Rule has been broke through, with Re- 
ſpect to any of the preſent Knights of this Order; yet undoubtedly 
the King, who is the Fountain of Honour, may diſpenſe with 
this Want of Ability in the Knights in favour of Merit ; and 
though this Maxim may not be reliſhed by ſome, yet moſt true 
it is, as Ben Johnſon ſays, 


* — — That theſe who ſwell 
« In Duſt of Anceſtry, in Graves but dell. 


(e) J think the Term Merit may as well be applied to Tra- 
ders, who deſerve well of their Country, as others. The ori- 
ginal Signification of Merit, is Wages paid in Conſideration of 
Services; and from thence Soldiers were ſaid merere (as Budæus 
tells us, from whence came the Word merces) and mercenary 
Troops, or Men who deſerve their Pay by their Labour and - 
Danger. But by Degrees it came to ſignify no more than 
merely to attain a Thing; and in this Opinion I am juſtified, 
as I ſhall ſhew that Tragers have at Times been admitted to 
bath the Orders. See Bud. Annot. Relig. in Paudectas, page 
362. 


(4) Statutes of the Bath, page 45. 


( 40 ) 
ce a ſpecial Regard ſhall be had in preferring, ad- 
<« yancing, and preſenting them to be Com 
& nions of the moſt noble Order of the Garter.” 


Guillim, in his Chapter of Gentlemen, ſays, They 
have their Beginning either of Blood, as that they 
are born of Worſhipful Parents; or, that they 
have done ſomething, either (a) in Peace or War, 
whereby they deſerve to bear Arms, and be ac- 
counted Gentlemen. He farther ſays, chap. 24, If 
a Gentleman be bound an Apprentice to a Mer- 
chant (b) or other Trade (c) he hath not thereby 
Joſt his Gentility, and he deſires it may be remem- 


| bered 
(a) See Deſcription of England, Hollinſhead, vol. 1. page 161. 
(5) See Judge Dodaridge's Honours Pedigree, page 150. Allo 
28 H. 6. 2. E/llopell 47. | 
(c) For ſuch as do not-chuſe to inſpe& long Books, I ſhall 
tranſcribe as follows, In the white Book it is faid, that none 
«© were made Apprentices, or at leaſt admitted into the Freedom 
of the City, but what were Liber Conditionis (Gentlemen 
« born) or if after they were free, it was known they were of 
 « 'ſervile Condition, they loſt their Freedom; as Thomas de 
4 Bedle and others did, that held Lands of the Biſhop of 
London in Villenagio, or by Fief Roturier, as is more Fall 
“ explained, page 112. note (a).” By Act 8th of Henry VI, 
cap. xi. the City of London had full Liberty to take Apprentices 
after their old Cuſtom, that is, to uſe the Words of the Act; 
«© That every Perſon that was not of Villain Eſtate or Condition, 
„ but of Free Eſtate or Condition (that is, Gentlemen, as 
«© holding their Lands of the King only) and no others might 
<< put their Sons or Daughters Apprentices to learn any Craft 
or Miſtery in the City of London.“ See Statute at large, 
fol. page 387. — Edit. C. More, Eſq; 1652. In 1336 and 
1337, Nicholas Exeter, Mayor, had this Order confirmed, 
that no Apprentice ſhould be taken, but ſuch who were borx 
Gentlemen : Which very evidently ſhews that our Citizens, in 
no Senſe fall under the opprobrious Term of Roturier, which 
compriſes all Traders in France, c. It appears further in 
Sexmer”s Survey of London, page 276, vol. 2. that whereas the 
Apprentices of London were often Children of Gentlemen, and 


Perſons 


(41) 
bered for the Honour of Trade, that Henry VIII. 
thought it no Diſhonour to him, when he quitted 
his Queen, to take to Wife Aun the Daughter of 
Thomas Bullen (a) ſometime Mayor of London, 
To which may be added, the Thought that the 
farſt William, who founded our Royal Race, was 
only the Grandſon of a Tanner, e 


Lambard 
Perſons of Quality; they did affect to wear Swords, and coff 
Apparel ; wherefore by 4 Common - Council, in May 1582, 
theſe Things were forbidden. Strype gives the following Ac 
count. A young Gentleman whoſe Father had been an Ap- 
<< prentice in London, but of a good Family, was inſulted in 
« Company, for this very Thing, as if he were no Gentleman 
« born, 7 * that his Father's Apprenticeſhip had cor- 
. rupted his Blood: The Father was ſtirred at this not a little, 
and was determined to have this Matter fully ſiſted; for 
&« which Purpoſe, Philipot the Herald, ſet himſelf to ſtudy this 
« Point, deeming it very fit to be reſolved. And in his Book 
« called the City's Advocate, he determines that au Apprentiſhip 
« in London is no Diſhonour nor Degradation, but rather an 
„Honour and Degree; and that it is very fooliſh-to embaſe 
«© honeſt Induſtry with diſgraceful Cenſure; and unjuſt not to 
encourage it with Praiſe and Worſhip, as the antient Policy 
* of England did, and doth in conſtituting Corporations, and 
« adorning the Companies with Banners of Arms, and eſpecial 
% Members thereof with Notes of Nobility.” 
Polydore Virgil indeed, who was a Stranger, derives Appren- 
tice uf pro Emptitio, as the ſame as bought with Money ; 
which is directly oppoſite to the Truth, for as Sir T homas Smyth 
moſt rightly ſhews, it is a French Word, and betokensa Learner, 
from Apprendre, to learn. For as our Serjeants, as Arch- 
biſhop Williams obſerves, are ſtiled Servientes ad legem; ſo our 
Bariſters are termed Apprentitii, Apprentices or Learners 
Law. But the Fact of our Citizens being real Gentlemen, at 
the ſame Time they are Traders alſo, is much better proved by 
the above cited Act, and many others it refers to; which Acts 
being the Statute Law of the Land is not therefore by any 
ſingle Perſon, or Body of Men whatever to be contradicted, for 


thoſe Acts not only ſhews the Citizens to be Gentlemen, but 
alſo, that they muſt be ſo born, before they can be intitled to 
that Rank. See this alſo confirmed by Statute 4. of EAzabeth, g. 

(a) Tho Guillim calls her the Daugbter, I think ſhe was 
the Grand-daughter, of Sir Jeffry Bullin the Mayor. 


— 


( 42) 


Lambard in his Perambulation of Kent (a) tells 
us, That our Saxon Anceſtors, and their Laws, 
& were in high Reputation for Wiſdom, and each 
© was worthy in his Degree, the Earl, the Churle, 
the Theyne, and under Theyne, And if a Churle 
“ ſo throve, ſays he, That he had five Hides of 
&« Land of his own, a Church, a Kitchen, and a Bell 
12 ; Le, and a Seat in the King's Hall; that then 


he was eſteemed a right worthy T beyne : And if 


4 he afterwards ſo increaſed, that he ſerved the 

ing in his Journies, and thrice with his Er- 

* rand had gone to the King, that then he became 

N an Earl; and (as is before obſerved) if a Mer- 

&« chant ſo proſpered, that he paſſed over the Seas 

& thrice, (b) on his own Craft, he was thence for- 
by ward a right worthy T beyne,”? 


I wall next ſet dowri the Names of divers great 
2 who have been advanced to high Ho- 
nours, or Poſts of great Truſt, by our reſpective 
Princes; which may be found in the following 
Liſt, mentioned by Seymor in his Survey, vol, 2, 


page 74. 


Sir 

(a) Page 364. | | | 
(5) That ingenious Antiquary John Weever, ſeems to conſi- 
der the Term Merchant, in two Lights. Fir, him, quia mare 
trajecit, wha paſſes the Seas, Setondly, Merchants of the Staple, 
who are the in- land Merchants of Exgland, as carry their Wools, 
 Wool-ſels, Chaths, Lead, Tin, &c. to the great Towns or Cities 
of this Land, to ſell by the Great, Wholeſale. Beſides which, 
fays he, there is a notable Company of Scanderouns, which great- 
ly deſire to beſtiled Merchants; and theſe are ſuch as run from 
Houle to Houſe, and from Fair to Fair, with Packs or Fardils 
on their Backs, with which they cheat and couſin Country 
People ; thoſe are called Pedlars, Juod Pede iter conficiunt, 

becanſe they go on Foot. Weever's Fun, Mon. page 341, 342. 


CY 


( 43 ) 


Sir Jobn Blunt, Mayor of London, made Knight 
of the Bath, with Edward Prince of Wales, 34h 
of Edward I. (a) 


Sir Godfrey Fielding, Mercer, and Mayor of, } 
London 1452, was made of the Privy-Counil, ro 
Henry VI. and Edward LV. 

Sir Thomas Coke, Draper, and Mayor, 1462, * Wy 
the 5th of Edward, was made Knight of the Bath, 
and afterwards a Bauneret by that King, 5 


Sir Matthew Philip, Goldfraith, and Mayor, 1 a 


1463, was made a Knight of the Bath, and a S 
Banneret, the 1oth of that Reign. 


In 1464, Sir Fohn Gilliot, Merchant, Load 13 
Mayor of York, was made a Knight of the Bath (b).) 


Sir Ralph > Toſline, Draper, and Mayor, 146 5. + 
made Nucl. 4-4 hy Bath, and afterwards a Ban- ) 
neret (c). 


Henry Weaver, Sheriff of London, 146 1, made \___ 
a Knight of the Bath (d). 


Sir John 2 zung, Grocer, made a Banneret * — 
the Field. 


Sir William Horne, Salter, and Mayor, 1487, 
made a Banneret by Henry VII. 


(a) See Wotton's Baronets, vol. 4. page 675. 

) See a Catalogue of the Mayors of York, printed by Step; 
Buckley, 1664, page 28. 

(e, Stow, page 419. 

(d) Veerer s Fun. Mon. page 269; alſo Stow's Ann. p. 419. 


WF 


. 
Sir Fobn Percival, Merchant- Taylor, and Mayor, 
490, made a Banneret by Henry VII. 


Sir Fobn Shaw, Goldſmith, and Mayor, made 
2 Banneret by Henry VII. 


Sir Jobn Allen, Mayor, 1588, made a Privy- 
ncellor by Henry VIII (a). 


Sir Thomas More, who was Sheriff of London, 
about the Year 1513, was afterwards Chancellor 


of England, and of the Privy-Council to Henry 
VII (5). OY | 


> Sir William Afton, made a Knight and Baronet, 
when Sheriff of London, 1628. 


Sir Thomas Adams, Mayor, 1646, made a Knight 
and Baronet, and ſince that Time many great 
Traders in every Reign, have been advanced to 
that Dignity (c) which may ſerve to ſhew, that 
Trade with us 1s oftentimes the high Road to 


| | | Honour. 
a) Baker's Chronicle, page 296. 
(6) See Hollinſhead”s Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 711, 341, 938, Ce. 
(c) I am ſenſible that divers of our Hiſtorians have inſinuated 
that King James I. being in want of Money, deviſed the Order 
of Baronets to ſupply his Extravagancies. But ſurely we ſhould 
rather conſider what Quintilian ¶ Quintil. Inflit. lib. 10. cap. i. 
page 463. — Typis Ja. Stoer. 1637.) obſerves, that Men 
fhauld not be too free of their ps leſt it be in the End 
found, that they condemn tohat they do not underſtand. Nor has 
any one a right to offer a private Opinion, againſt a publick 
Record. That of the Order of Baroxets plainly ſhews it to be 
derived from a Military Service in Ireland. And any one, who 
reflects in what a rebellious State that Nation continued, 
during the Reign of King James, and his Son, will certainly ſee 
8 real Neceſſity for this Order 3 which was erected by King 
5 ho James I. 


(45) 


Honour, And now I ſhall demonſtrate from 
Dugdale and others; that many great Traders 
have even been created Peers of the Kingdom, and 


that divers antient Peers are deſcended from great 
Traders, 8 
c 


Janes I. 1611. The Reaſon of the Erection was, that the 
King taking regard to the Quietneſs of Ireland, had granted to 
the City of London in 1609, the preſent Poſſeſſion and Right — 
of peopling the Province of Lafer; Whereupon in the Year ; 
1612, they ſent thither about 300 People, of all ſorts of Han- 
dicraftſmen, chiefly to People the City of Londonderry and. 
Coleraine ; and Alderman Cockayne was the firſt Governor. 'To 4 
back this wiſe Appointment, the King created a new Order f * 
Knights, which they called Baronets ; becauſe they take Place 
next to Barons younger Sons, as (See Eſſay on Nobility, Political 
and Civil, page 643.) Le Neve, Norroy Hera'd, and Maurice 
Shelton tells us. And his Majeſty appointed certain Laws of 
Admiſſion, as that they ſhould maintain each of them, the 
Number of thirty Foot Soldiers in Jrelaud for three Years, to 
defend the Province of Ulſter ; with Leave (as Shelton obſerves 
in Titles of Honour) to uſe the Arms of U//er in their Eſcut- 
cheons. So by this Hiſtorical Account, it plainly appears, that 
this honourable Order, in lieu of taking its Riſe from a Conre 
Trick, is an Honaurable Iriſh “ military Order; as the Records 
of our Kingdom, and the Iriſb Badge they uſe, doth evidently 
ſhew. For this Cauſe, I preſume this Order has been fre- 
quently beſtowed on divers eminent Citizens, as the Province 

of Ulfer was granted to the City of Landon, who peopled the 
ſame, and appointed out of their venerable Body, Alderman 
Cockayne, the firſt Governor of Vier. And ſurely, if ſo many 
ample Honours are maintained to the Captains of this Ii 
Province, whoſe Rights they were erected to defend; To 
beſtowing the Honour itſelf, on the chief Directors of the City 
of London (which perhaps itſelf is of more Account than the 
whole Kingdom ot Tre/and) will be judged by all reaſonable 
Men, a due and fit Reward of their Induſtry and Merit. 

This Order, I conceive, owes its Riſe to a Hint of my 
Lord Bacon, in regard that I find in his Propoſals for the Plan- 
tation in Ireland, delivered to King James in 1606, the fol- 

«© low 

* NM. B. There is an Order of Baronets of Ireland, as _ 
as that of Eng/and, of which we are here treating, but its Inſti- 
ration is of a later Date than that in England. 
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(646 

It is affirmed by ſome Hiſtorians, that Robert 
Harding, who was created Baron Barkley, by 
King Henry, was a Citizen of Briſtol (a), 

Thomas Legge, Citizen and Skinner of London, 
was twice Mayor thereof; he married Elizabeth, 
one of the Daughters of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick: Which ſhews, that even in thoſe 
dainty Times, the firſt Nobility thought it no 
Degradation to match themſelves with eminent 
Traders. This Thomas Legge was dire& Anceſtor 
to the Earl of Dartmouth (b). 

Sir Michael de la Pole, Merchant, was created 
Earl of Suffolk, Chancellor of England, and Knight 


of the Garter (c). Sir 


lowing Paſſage. Alſo conſidering the large Territories which 
* are to be planted, it is not unlike, your Majeſy will think 
« of raiſing tome Nobility there; which if it be done merely 
« upon ſome new Titles of Dignity, having no Manner of 
Reference to the Old; and it be done alſo without putting 
too many Portions into one Hand; and laſtly, if it be done 
* without any great Franchiſes or Commands; I do not ſee 
% any great Peril can enſue thereof: As on the other Side, it 
« is like it may draw ſome Perſons of great Eſtate and Means 
« into the Action, to the great Furtherance and Supply of the 
« Charges thereof. And laſtly, for Knighthood to ſuch Per- 
ic ſons as have not attained it; or otherwiſe, Knighthood, with 
* ſome Difference in Procedence, it may, no doubt, work with 
« many.” Bacon's Works, vol. 4. page 5 

This ſeems a very exact Deſcription of Baronets, which is 
a middle Order betwixt Knights and Nobles, having no Fran- 
chiſe annexed to it; and was alſo conceived by my Lord Bacon, 
ſome little Time before the Erection of this 1riſþ Military 
Order. And at the Head of which his Family was put; which 
I think makes it very probable it was his Invention.“ 

(a) Baker's Chronicle, page 58, and Dugdale s, vol. 1. page 

I. 

* b) Collin;'s Peerage, vol. 3, page 100. 

(c) Vincent on Brooke, page 700, and Rapin's, vol- 4, 
page 406, | 

*And, it is to be noted, That according to the Inſtitution of 
this Order, none. were capable of being admitted, unleſs they 
made good Proof that they were Gentlemen of Blood, deſcended 
from a Grandfather, at the leaſt, and by the Father's Side, 
that bore Arms. 


\ 


(47) | B own 25 
Sir Stephen Brown, Grocer, twice Mayor of M _ by eule 


London, in 1438 and 1448, and Anceſtor to the 
Lord Viſcount Montague (a). 


Thomas Bullen, Grandſon of Jeffery Bullen, Mer- 
cer, and Mayor of London, created Viſcount 
Roc l ford, and Earl of Wiliſbire and Ormond, On 
the Tomb of which Feffery, in St. Laurence Fewry Bl th) 7 


is this Inſcription, ( Hic incineratus Corpus quon- wiſh Wilt 5huh 
* dam Gaulfride Bullyne cives, merceri et Majoris 


* London, qui ab Luce migravit, Anno Dom. 1463, 
© Cujus anime pax j fit Per petua (3). 


Sir Milliam Holles, Mayor in 1539 (c) whoſe les 
great Grandſon, Sir John Holles, was created Earl 
of Clare, and afterwards Duke of Newcaſtle (d). N, eweast] 


Sir Edward Oſborne, Cloth-worker, and Mayor 
of London, 1583, and Anceſtor of the preſent OSborne | 
Duke of Leeds. This Sir Edward Oſborne jumped acl | | 
out of a Window on the Bridge, into the Thames, 
to ſave his Maſter's Daughter's Life, who was af- 
terwards his Wife (e). 


— 


Sir 

(a) Sermor's Survey, vol. 2. page 72, and 743 and alſo 
Witton's Baronets, vol. 3, page 5. 

) Weever's Fun. Mon. page 398. 

(c) Stow in his Survey of London, ſays, that William Holles, 
who built Coventry Crofs, was a Baker; but Mr. Gervaſe Holles, 
his Grandſon, denies it. For my Part, I have looked into 
Seymor's Liſt of the Mayors of London, and tho' the Traders 
of moſt of the other Mayors be ſpecified, his is omitted. How- | 
ever, it is agreed on all Hands, that he built Coventry Croſs, and 
was the great Grandfather of the Earl of Clare. Concerni 
this Difference, I think it of very little Importance, for the 
lower his Beginning was, the greater his Merit thereby ap- 
pears. See Dugdale's Warwickſhire, vol. 1. page 143. 

(4) Dugdale's Bar. page 432. 

(e) See this Story at large, atteſted by the Duke of Leeds, 
in Scymor's Survey of London, vol. 2. page 78. 


(48) 
Sir Baptiſt Hicks, Mercer of London, created 
Lord Hicks, and Viſcount Camden, the 4th of 
Charles I. was Anceſtor to the preſent Earl of 
Gainſborough (a). Wotton in his Baronetage (b) ob- 
erves, that this Sir Baptiſt Hicks, was one of the 
firſt Citizens that kept a Shop after his Knght- 
hood ; upon which, in 1607, he had ſome Diſ- 
pute with.an Alderman about it ; and alſo a Con- 
teſt for Precedency, ſtanding on his Knighthood. 
Which Matter came at laſt to be decided by the 
Earl Marſpal. 


Sir Ralph Dormer, Mercer, was Mayor of 
London 1 529 ; of which Family was Dormer, Earl 
of Carnarvon ; as is alſo the preſent Lord Dormer 
(c). Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, and Knight 
of the Garter, Son of Thomas Cromwell, a Brewer 
of Putney. 


Sir William Capell, Draper, and Mayor of 
London, in 1503, was Anceſtor tothe preſent Earl 
of Eſſex (d). | | 


Sir Richard Rich, Mercer, and Mayor of Lon- 


don, 1441, and Anceſtor of the Riches, Earls of 
Warwick, and Holland, and the Baronets (e). 


Sir John Coventry, Mercer, and Mayor of Lon- 


don, 1425, and Anceſtor of the preſent Earl of 


Coventry (J). | 
26 88 Lionel 
(a) Dugdale's Baronage, page 462. 
(8) Thid page 342. 
e Bid page 428, ſee alſo Collins's Peerage, vol. 4, 7 97. 
(4) Seymor's Survey, vol. 2, page 76, and Dag. Bar. vol. 
2, page 466. 

(e Dugdale's Bar. vol. 2, page 387. 

(Y Lid. page 460. 


( 49 ) 
Lionel Cranfield, Merchant of London, was by 
James I. for his great Abilities made Maſter F 


robe, then Maſter of the Wards, a Privy-Counceller, 
Lord Treaſurer, and Earl of Miudleſex (a). 


the Requeſts; afterwards Maſter of the King's nc, 


\Neld 


beds : 


Sir William Fitzwilliams, a Merchant-Taylor, FizAllauns 


and Servant ſometime to Cardinal Woolſey, was 


choſen Alderman of Breadſtreet Ward in London, Fit 


Anno1 506; and goingafterwards to dwell at Milton 
in Northamptonſhire, he entertained there the Car- 
dinal his former Maſter, then in his Misfortunes, 
for which being queſtioned by the King, he an- 
ſwered, That he had not done it contemptuouſly, 
but becauſe he had been his Maſter, and partly 
the Means of railing his Fortune; with which An- 
ſwer, the King was ſo well pleaſed, that he knighted 
him, and made him a Privy-Councellor (4). In his 
laſt Will, he gave to King HenryVIII. his large Ship, 
with all her Tackle; ; ta Sir Thomas Writheſley 
his Collar of the Garter, together with his beſt 
George ſet with Diamonds; and to his Brethren the 
Merchant- Taylors, his beſt ſtanding Cup: Hedied 
Anno 1542, and his Will was proved the 16th of 
February that Year, This eminent Citizen at his 
Death, was Knight of the Garter, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, aad Chanceilor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and was the immediate 3 to 
Earl Fitzwilliams. See Seymor, vol. 1. page 240. 
allo Stow?®s Survey of Landen, page 89. 
E 


To 


(a) Duzdale's Bar. vol. 2. page 466. 
(9) Altho' I do not deny that Sir William Fitzwilliams the 
Alderman, was a Privy-Councellor, &:. yet, I think in ſome 


Cafes, that the Hiſtorians confound hint with Sir William 
Fitzwilliam: the Admiral, a 
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( 50) 

To this Liſt might be added many more In- 
ſtances (a) but theſe may ſuffice, as England has 
few better Houſes amongſt the Nobility, than ſome 
of thoſe Families : And many of which Titles 


ſtill live in their Deſcendants, 


As therefore it cannot be doubted, but Com- 
merce is of the greateſt Advantage to a Nation ; 
ſo, in my Opinion, the more Country Gentlemen 
breed their younger Children (b) to it; the likelier 
ſuch Families are to be continued, and become 
uſeful to the Publick. The Importance of an 
idle, uſeleſs younger Brother is very finely ſer 
forth by Mr. Adaiſon, in his Character of William 


 Whimble, who greatly laments the Folly of ſome 


great Families (c) that had rather ſee their Chil- 


. dren ſtarve like Gentlemen, than thrive in a Pro- 


feſſion ar Trade, that they think 1s beneath their 
Quality. This Humour“ ſays he © fills ſeve- 
ral Parts of Europe with Pride and Beggary (d) 


„% but 
(a) The Editor of Hudibras in 1726, pretends, I know not 
on what Grounds, that the Lord Protector Cromwell, as well 


as Pride were Brewers. But this I think improbable, as Crom- 


well was bred up at Sidney College. And yet Sir William Calvert, 
the Lord Mayor of this Year, is a Brewer, Doctor of Lats, and 
Maſter of Arts; and was educated at Emanuel College (I think 
I remember him a Fellow of Emanuel). See Hudibras, page 33. 
Gregoire Leti in his Life of Cromwell, explains this Brewing 
Buſineſs, page 157 and 8. 

(4) Mr. Locke after recommending it to People to bring up 
their Children to ſome Trade, adds, But if the miſtaken 
** Parent, frightened with the Name of Trade, ſhall have an 
** Averſion to any Thing of this kind in their Children; yet 
*© he recommends the teaching them Merchants Accounts, as a 


Science well becoming every Gentleman. Lock's Works, 


vol. 2. page 95. folio. 
(c) Lord Bacon aſſigneth the true Cauſe of this, in ſaying, 


That Nobility of Birth, commonly abateth Induſtry ; and he 


that is not induſtrious, envicth him that is. Bacon's Works, 
vol. 3. page 319. folio. 
% Lord Bacon faith, that Trade enableth the Subject to 
tive plentifully and happily; and that the Realm is much ”— 
riche 


(31) 

&« but it is the Happineſs of a trading Nation, 
& like ours, that the younger Sons, tho? incapable 
ce of any liberal Art or Profeſſion, may be placed 
« in ſuch a Way of Life, as may perhaps enable 
« them to vie with the beſt of their Family.“ 
And here it may not be amiſs to ſet down his fur- 
ther Opinion in this Affair. When I have 
de been,” ſays he, upon the Exchange, I have 
* often fancied one of our old Kings ſtanding in 
„ Perſon, where he is repreſented in Effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy Concourſe of 
« People, with which that Place is every Day 
« filled, In this caſe, how would he be ſurprized 
<« to hear all the Languages of Europe, ſpoke in 
ce this little Spot of his former Dominions; and 
eto ſee ſo many private Men, who in his Time 
„ would have been the Vaſſals of ſome powerful 
* Baron, negociating like Princes, for greater 
Sums of Money, than were formerly to be met 
with in his royal Treaſury ! 


cc 


% Trade, without enlarging the Britiſb Domi- 
nions, has given us a kind of an additional 
Empire; it has multiplied the Number of our 
Riches ; made our landed Eſtates infinitely more 
valuable than they were formerly; and added 
to them an Acceſſion of other Eſtates, as valu- 
able as the Lands themſelves.” And in ano- 
ther Place he ſays, It is the great Advantage of 
a trading Nation, as there are very few in it ſo 
dull and heavy, who may not be placed in Sta- 
tions of Life, which may give them an Oppor- 


2 tunity 


riched of late Years, by the Trade of Mercbandixe. Bacon's 
Works, vol. 3. pages 329, 573 and 580. And elſewhere he 
ſtiles the Merchants Vena Porta, and ſays, If they flouriſh 
** not, a Kingdom may have good Eimbs, but will have empty 
Veins, and flouriſh little.“ 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ce tunity of making their Fortunes. A well re- 
& gulated Commerce is not like Law, Phyſic or 
„Divinity, to be over- ſtocked with Hands; but 
e on the contrary, flouriſhes by Multitudes, and 
% gives Employment to all its Profeſſors. Fleets 
* of Merchantmen are ſo many Squadrons of 
« floating Shops, that vend our Wares and Ma- 
* nufactures in all the Markets of the World, and 
find out Chapmen under both the Tropicks. 


The learned Biſhop of Cambray, gives us alſo 
his Sentiments on this Subject, in the Character of 
Narbal, in his Account of the Phenicians (a) by 
whom it is ſuppoſed this learned Archbiſhop meant 
the Engliſh. ** You lee,” ſays he, the Power of 
the Phenicians, who: have rendered themſelves 
* puiſſant to all their neighbouring Nations, by 
„ the Grandeur of their Fleets. Trade, which 
they carry to the furtheſt Quarters of the Earth, 
« has fo enriched them, that chey ſurpaſs the moſt 
* flouriſhing People in Glory,” And again, in- 
ſtructing Teſemachus, how to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing 
Trade in Ithaca. Do,” ſays he, ” as thoſe Peo- 
4 ple do; receive with Kindneſs and with Eaſe all 
„ Strangers; let them find in your Harbours 
« Safety and Convenience, free from Reſtraint, 
and never ſuffer yourſelf to be overcome at any 
« Time, either with Pride or Avarice ; the true 
% Way to get much is never to be too covetous, 
and even ſometimes to forego Gain. Make 
yourſelf beloved of all Strangers, and even bear 
with flight Inconveniences from them; fear to 
« excite Jealouſy by your Pride; be ſiedfaſt to 
6“ follow the Laws of Commerce, which are bmple 


« and 


] Vide Les Avaniures de Talemague, Nb. 3. page 36- 
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« and eaſy ; and ſuffer not your Subjects, on any 
« Account, to infringe them. Keep a ftrict 
Hand over the Fraud, Negligence or vain Glory 
of the Merchants, which ruins Commerce, in 
ruining the Traders themſelves, and above all 


«© Things, never attempt to confine Commerce 
<« to your own proper Intereſt”? 


cc 
cc 
cc 


This may be ſufficient to ſhew how clearly this 
great Prelate ſaw the Advantage accruing from a 
free Trade; and his Countrymen the French, have 
very greatly encreaſed theirs, by following many 


of theſe wiſe Maxims, to our infinite Diſadvan- 
tage. 


But even Foreigners themſelves, make a very 
great Diſtinction and Difference in our Favour, 
betwixt an Enghiſh Trader, and thoſe of other 
Nations. To this Effect writes the Baron de 
Polinitz (a) a Perſon well known in moſt of the 
Courts of Europe. In England,” ſays he, “ the 
« Nobility intermarry with Traders Daughters, 

as they do in France; however, a great Diſ- 
tinction ſhould be made betwixt the one and 
« the other. In England, Merchants are ſome- 
e times ſprung of the greateſt Houſes in the 

Kingdom; and it has often happened that 
e younger Branches of noble Families, who have 
« been brought up to Trade, by the Right of 
“ Succeſſion have become Peers, And frequently 
ce jt falls out, that when a Lord eſpouſes a Mer- 
« chant's Daughter, ſhe may be his Couſin, or at 
e leaſt a Lady of a 5 ans Family, Whereas in 


3 France, 


= 
cc 


co 


(a) Memoirs De Baron de Polinitz, vol. 4. page 237. 
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& France, it is always the Daughter of a Rolu- 
« rier (a). 


As to which may be the beſt Trade to follow, 
to acquire a Fortune, I leave that to be conſidered 
by ſuch, who from the Uſage of theſe Matters, 
may be better able to ſpeak thereon: And all I 
ſhall ſay on that Subject, is, that I think the Liſt 
that Tully gives us of baſe Trades ( may be now 
alſo very juſtly ſo eſteemed, as unfit for the Prac- 
tice of any Gentleman, Truly pitiful and low, 
are ſuch as purvey and cater for Luxury (c) as 
Fiſhmongers, Butchers, Cooks, Sc. as Terence reckons 
them up, to theſe he alſo adds Perfumers, Dancing- 


Maſters, and thoſe who ſupply us with Dice and 
Cards (d). 


Thus 


(a) Roturier means born of the Dregs of the People, and 
was anciently uſed here in Tenure of Land, as Fief Roturier, 
or rather Inheritance Roturier, in Oppoſition to Knights Fee, 
and means ba/e holding, or Socage, and which then made the 
Difference between a Gentleman and a Scrub, as it does in all 
Parts of Exrope to this Day, where the Diſtinction of Roturier 
ir to be found. See Somner on Savelkind, page 49. 

* (8) Tully's Offices, lib. 1. page 62. 

(c) Vifuallers, Tavern-Men, Bakers, & Bratium, i. e. 
Br:wers, are excepted in the old City Laws, from being Al- 
dermen or Mayors. But this muſt mean Retail Brewers or 
Ale-men. See Seymor's Survey of Londen, vol. 2. page 35: 
It fays ſuch who formerly kept Drinking or Alehouſes. 

{4) The common Statate Law of England is not filent on 
this Head, for it is fully explained by Act the 5th of Elizabeth, 
chap 4. which ſays, that no Merchant trading beyond the Sea, 
nor Mercer, Draper, Goldimith, Ironmonger, Embroiderer, 
or Clothier, ſhall take Apprentices, ſave only ſuch as are born 
of Parents who have Freehold Lands of Inheritance, to be certi - 
fied under the Hands and Seals of three Juſtices of the Peace of 
the Shire where the ſaid Lands are. And the ſaid Act alſo par- 
ticularly ſpecifies ſuch Trades as comprize the Raturier, who may 
take Apprenticgs without any Qualification; as Smiths, ow 

Wrights, 
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Thus have I accompliſh*d my Purpoſe of laying 
together in one general View, the Sentiments of 
divers great Men, both antient and modern, on 
this Subject. And as on the one Hand, I expect 
no Applauſe therefrom; ſo I am alſo ſure on the 
other, that I cannot acquire the leaſt Degree of 
Blame z being herein, rather a Searcher into other 
Mens Opinions, and the Laws of my Country, 
than a fond Deliverer of my own Fancies. For 
as an Author obſerves, ©* It would be Madneſs 
for a Man to go out of the right Way, only 
e becauſe it has been frequented by others, or is 
perhaps, the high Road,” And I ſhall com- 
fort myſelf in that Maxim of Pliny the Elder, 
“ That no Book was ever ſo bad, but ſomething 
* of uſe might be gathered from it.“ 


wrights, Ploughwrights, Millwrights, Carpenters, RoughMaſons, 
Plaiſterers, Sawyers, Lime-burners, Bricklayers, Brick-makers, 
Tylers, Slaters, Heliers, Tile-makers, Linen-Weavers, Turners, 


Coopers, Millers, Earthen Potters, Woollen-Weavers, Fullers, 


otherwiſe called Tuclers or Walkets, Burners of Ore, or Wood- 
Aſhes, Thatchers or Shinglers, theſe are all low Trades, and 
aſcertain'd by the Law to be below the Practice or Purſuit of a 
Gentleman. See Statutes at lame, page 1035. 

By the Statute of Magna Charta, cap. 6, and Merton, cap. 7. 
It was a Diſparagement for a Ward in Chivalry, which, in old 
Time, was as much as to ſay, a Gentleman to be married to 
the Daughter of a Burgeſs; I think, ſays Judge Dodderidge, it 
ought to be reſtrained to ſuch only, as profeſſed Handy-crafts, 
or thoſe baſer Arts of buying and ſelling to get their Living by. 
See Dedderidge's Law of Nob. Fc. page 153. 
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APLPPFENDIS 
Referring to Note 1, Page 38. 


Obility amongſt the antient Romans, derived 
itſelf from the right of having Images (a) 

or Statues z which were decreed by the Senate to 
ſuch only who had borne great Offices, or wor- 
thily deſerved ſome great Honour from their pub- 
lic Services. Thus Tully ſpeaking of Piſo, ex- 
preſſes his only Merit to be Commendatione fumo- 
ſorum imaginum (b). And he tells Lentulus in his 
2 Cat. 10, that he ſealed his Letter with the Image 
(c) of his Anceſtor, that deſerved ſo well of his 
Country. Eft vero inquam ſignum, quodam notum, 
Imago avita clariſſuni Viri, qui amavit unice patriam, 
et cives ſuos. And ſpeaking of Brutus in his 2d 
Phi. 26. he ſays, Brutos ego impellerem, quorum 
uterque L. Bruti imaginem quotidie Videret. And 
Pliny tells us, that they had the Images of their 
Anceſtors in their Courts, which were - uſed at 
their Burials, and ſhewed the public Services of 
their Anceſtors. Apud majores imagines in Alrijs 
erant, que ſpectarentur expreſſi Vultus fengulis diſ- 
ponebantur Armarijs, ut eſſent Imagines que comi- 


* larentur 


(a) Qui fupet in titulis, et imaginibus. Hor. Sat. 6. lib. 1. 
(9) L. Cat. Pis. 1. 
(c) Dio Caſſius takes Notice that Auguſlus at firſt uſed the 
Figure of a Sphynx in his Seal; but afterwards his own Image. 
Which was alfo uſed by the other Emperors, except Ga/ba. 
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rarentur gentilia Funera (a). Semperque, defuni7o 
aliquo, totus aderat Familie ejus qui unquam fuerat 
Populus, Stemmata vero lineis diſcurrebantur ad 
imagines pittas ; Tablina Vero Codicibus impleban- 
tur, et Monumentis rerum, et Magiſtratum geſtorum. 
From whence it is plain that they uſed their Images, 
as we do our Arms. For Arms with Images (or 
Supporters) is the Badge of Nobility with us, and 
are erected generally in the Courts of all great 
Houſes, and are uſed alſo at the Burials of the 
Dead; and thoſe who obtained the right of theſe 
Images, brought Nobility into their Houſes. For 
as Salluſt, ſays, Ex Virtute Nobilitas cepit. Thus 
Marius defending himſelf againſt the Pride of the 
Nobility, fortifies himſelf by renumerating his 
Services, ſays, Hæ ſunt meæ Imagines, hac Nobi- 
litas, non hereditate relifta. And adds, that the 
Nobility deſpiſe him, Quia Imagines non habeo, et 
quia mihi nova nobilitas eſt (b). And then he tells 
the People, that the Nobility had Majores eorum 
omnia, que licebat, illis reliquere, divitias, Imagines 
memoriam ſui praclaram, That Man therefore, 
who firſt entered the Senate, and was not born of 
a noble Family, that had before borne any public 
Office, or was intitled to uſe Images; however rich 
or antient his Family might be, was nevertheleſs 
deemed an Upſtar:, or new Lord. Thus Tully, who 
came by the Father of a Roman Knight, deſcended 
as ſome affirm, from Tullus Attias (c) an illuſtri- 
ous King of the Volſcii; but as Dr. () Middleton 
(perhaps with more Truth writes) that tho? his 

Family 

(a) Thus Ta/ly complains that his Enemy Clodius was buried 
without his Images, u ſpoliatum imaginibus. And that Gallus 
had the ſame hard Fate, ut ſine imaginibus fine Cantu, &c, 
Cicero pro Mil. 34. 88. 

(4) Sall. Bell. Jug. cap. 85. 

{c ) See Plut. Vit. Cicero. 

(4) Middleton's Life of Cicero, page 3. 
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Family had never borne any great Office of the 
Republick, yet, it is very antient, and of prin- 
cipal Nobility, and Diſtinction in that Part of 
1taly, in which it had reſided ; and of Zqueſtrian 
Rank, from its firſt Admiſſion to the Freedom of 
Rome : Yet being newly ennobled from his Ad- 
miſſion into the Senate (a) he is therefore, by all 


the Roman Writers, and by himſelf alſo, conſidered 


as an Upſtart or new Lord. Per bæc tempora ſays 
Paterculus) M. Cicero qui omnia incrementa ſua fibi 
debuit : Vir novitatis nobiliſſime, et vita Clarus ita 
ingenio Maximus (b) Nay, they even thought that 
he polluted the Conſulſhip by his baſe Birth; and 
before they had need of him in Cataline's Conſpi- 
racy, would by no Means admit him to that Ho- 
nour: Namque antea pleraque nobilitas invidia 
Aſtuabat, & quaſi pollui Conſulatum credebat fi eum, 
quamvis egregius, homo novus adeptus foret (c) 
And in like Caſe, ſpeaking of Marius, whom ſome 
record to have been born in the Order of Knights, 
he ſays, Etiam tum alios majeſtratus plebs conſulatum 
nobilitas inter ſe per manus tradebat. Novus nemo 
tam clarus, neque tam egregius factis erat, quin is 
indignus illo honore, et quaſi pollutus haberetur (d) 
At that Time, altho' the People might aſpire 
* to the other Offices, yet the Confulſhip was 
<« kept by the Nobility in their own Hands; and 
© however famous an Upfart might make him- 
„e ſelf, yet a Man of that ſort, they judged un- 
« worthy of this ſupreme Honour, and even 
<« thought he would have polluted the Office.“ 

And 


(a) Simul novi homines ꝰ municipiis & Colonis, atque etiam 
provinciis, in ſenatum crebro abſumti, Tacit Ann. lib. 3. page 83, 

Lib. 2. cap. 34. 

(c) Salluſt Bell. Cat. 43. 

(4) Did. Jug. 179. 
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And Tully himſelf, notwithſtanding the antient 
Knightly Race he was Heir to, never conſidered 
himſelf otherwiſe than an Up/tart ; and ſays (a) 
That without any Recommendation from his Birth, 
he had been raiſed to all the ſupreme Offices of 
the Republick, nulla commendatione majorum tam 
mature ad ſummum imperium per omnes honorum 
gradus extulit. And in his Piſo iſt and gth, he 
ſtiles himſelf, in plain Terms, an Uyſtart, homini 
Novi; and ſays, I owe my riſe Non majoribus 
meis : Virtuti perſpectæ non audite nobilitate defe- 
rebat.“ And in his ſeventh Letter to Lentulus, he 
declares, that he begins to alter his Mind, in that 
hitherto he had conceived he was envied, becauſe 
he was an Uyſtart; for that he ſaw Lentulus ſprung 
from the firſt Nobility, envied like himſelf, mul 
guod video, non, ut antebac putabam, novitati eſſe 
 anviſum mee : in te enim homine omnium nobiliſſimo 
femilia invidorum vitia perſpexi. Epiſt. ad Lent, 7, 
Lib. Prim, Nor in this caſe did the Romans make 
any Diſtinction betwixt new Men, raiſed from the 
Dregs of the People, and antient Knightly Fami- 
lies; as Cicero himſelf uſes ſed innumerabilia quædam 
nova ex omni face urbis, ac ſervilio Conſtituta, And 
afterwards in his Speech againſt Piſo, ſec. 1. ſpeaking 
of Syrius, a Man raiſcd from the Dunghill to the 
Conſulſhip, he ftill uſes the Term De grege novi- 
tiorum, factum eſſe Conſulem. AndPaterculus ſpeak- 
ing of Tus Coruncanius, an Upſtart Conſul, adds 
to his Example, Sp. Corvilius, a Roman Knight ; 
M. Cato, Mummius, and others (4), Ot this Mums 
mius, he treats more fully (c) and ſays he was the 
firſt Upſtari that received the Sur-name of a Coun- 
try, nec quiſquam cx novis hominibus prior Mummig 
Cognomen 


(e) 1ſt Cat, 28. () Chap. 128. (c) Lib 1. ch. 14; 
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Cognomen Virtute partum Vindicavit: He repreſents 
this Man ſo very low and barbarous, that when he 
| took Corinth, he agreed with the People who were 
to tranſport the antient Statues and Pictures to 
Rome, that were done by the beſt Grecian Maſters, 
that in caſe they loſt any of thoſe rare Matters, 
they ſhould return new ones in their Place, i eas 
perdidiſſent, novas eos reddituros. It is certain, the 
Romans held all as Upſtart Families, who had not 
evidenced their Worth by ſome particular Service 
done the State, whereby they might deſerve public 
Regard. Nor has the Roman (a) Language any 
other Term for Uplart, than Novus (6b) homo vel. 
novitius, and which is uſed in all the above Caſes, 
without a Jot of Diſt inction betwixt an antient or 
altogether new Family; for they only conſidered 
ſuch as Noble, or of noble Race, as had paſſed. 
through the public Offices of the Senate; which 

is fully explained by Grævius, Nam nec queſtura, 
nec tribunatus plebis nobilitabat. Novus homo Vero 
nullus appellabatur, nifi qui princeps nobilitatem in 
ſuam domum intuliſſet. For it neither ennobled 2 
Man to be Quæſtor or Tribune; no Man was juſtly 
called an Upſtart, but he that firſt introduced into 
his Family, the ſupreme Offices of Nobility (c). 


And 

(a) I defire this may be here underſtood as meant with Re- 
gard to the Nobility only; for I very well know that the 
Antients called People that became ſuddenly rich, Sons of the 
Earth; as we find inPetronius, Nejcio cui terre de filis patrimonium 
lezavit. And after Plane Fortune filius: They allo called ſuch 
Men Echion, a Greek Name, taken from one of the five that 
ſprung from the Teeth of the Dragon, ſowed by Cadmus, who 
was afterwards his Son in Law, and helped him to build Thebes. 
See the Feaſt of Trimalchio, in Pctronins. pages 134, 136, 150. 
Edit. De M. Lavaur. 

(3) Sce Mon. Leabbe Mongault's 25th Note on Ciceros loth 
Letter to Atticus ; alſo Letter 13, Note 28. 

(c Cic. Verb. page 612, note 7. 
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And our Law alſo before Nobilitation, conſiders 
every one on a common Footing; as the beſt 
Gentleman in the Land, is only try'd by his 
Peers (a) which, even in caſes of Life, are often- 
times of all Trades (except Butchers). The ne- 
ceſſary hy 0 of a Fury-man only requiring 


that he ſhould be a Freebolder (Y) or in other 
Words, that he ſhould have 40s. per Annum, 
To this Effect ſpeaks Coke, © The true Diſtinction 
« of Perſons is, that every Man is either of Nobi- 
& Jity (that is a Lord of Parliament of the upper 
& Houſe) or under the Degree of Nobility amongſt 
e the Commons; the Commons are Knights, E- 
* ſquires, Citizens, and Burgeſſes; and he that is 
« not of Nobility, is, by Entendement of Law 
* amongſt the Commons (c). So by our Law, 
every Man is on a Level that is no Peer: I mean 


that 
(a) Even the Trial of Biſhops is by Furies. Perhaps becauſe 
they are conſidered as Noble in Office only, and not fo in 
Blood. Sce Nood's Inſtitutes, Book 1. chap. 4. Alſo Baronies 
by Writ, page 124. Lord Coke in the 3d Part of his Inftitutes 
puts this out of all Controverſy, for, ſays he, in the 2d Chapter, 
treating of petty Treaſon, none ſhall be tried by his Peers, but 
only ſuch as fit in Parliament, ratione nobilitatis, as Dukes, 
Lords, Viſcounts and Barons, and ſuch Lords of Parliament, 
ratione Baroniarum guas tenent in jure ecclefie, as Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, and formerly Abbots and Priors : They, faith he, 
ſhall be tried by the Country, that is, by the Freeholders, for 
that they are not of the Degree of Nobility. 

) Skene de Verbor: fignificat. Verb. Miletes, faith, that by 
the antient Laws of Scotland, Freebolders were called Milites, 
. Knight's Stat. of Alex. 2.chap. 2. 7. which ſeems alſo to have 
been a Cuſtom with us, as the chief Gentlemen or Freeholders 
in every County (in regard that they held by Knights Service) 
are ſtiled Chevaliers Milites ; in the Stat. of Meß. chap. 1. 
loth, touching the Choice of Coroners. And Bracron, lib. 3. 
TraZ 2. chap. 1. No. 2. faith, That Knights muſt be in Faries, 
which turn Freebolders do now ſerve. See allo Gl/anzil, lib. 
15. chap 149. Alſo Coke on Rents, lib. 2. chap, 12. note e. 

(e Coke of Fee-fimple, lib. 1. note ce. 
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that he is on no better Footing, as to the Law, 
than a Cobler. Therefore, he, who is firſt ennobled 
may fitly be called a new Man; a Man newly ſet 
above his Fellows. This is by Sir Philip Sidney (a) 
after the Roman Faſhion, ſtiled bringing the firſt 
noble Image into the Houſe. In Edward the IVth's 
Time, the Court was divided into the od and neu 
Nobility ; and any one who inſpects the Writers 
of thoſe Days, (S) will find that the antient No- 
bility accounted the New Upftarts. Which, in- 
deed, I believe has been the Caſe in all Ages and 
Countries (c). And one may plainly fee that 
the Grey's, Woodvils, and ſome other Families, 
(4) that were newly made Noble, although of an- 
tient 

(a) Anſwer to the Memoirs of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leiceſter. 

(b) In Shakeſpear, Gloceſter ſpeaking of the Queen and 
Shore's Wile, 
The jealous o'erworn Widow and herſelf, 
« Since that our Brother Jubb'd them Gentlewomen. 


Richard III. page 293. Pope . 
* Since that the Queen's Kindred are made Gent/efolks. + 


Page 2 
Gloceſter to the Queen herſelf ; N 
Since every Fack became a Gentleman, 
There's many a gentle Perſon made a Tack. 
« Myſelt diſgrac'd, and the Nobility 
Held in Contempt, while many fair Promotions 
*« Are daily given to ennoble thoſe, 
That ſcarce ſome two Days ſince were worth a On. 
| | page 30b. 
(c) Lord Bacon well obſerves, ** That Men of noble Birth 
« are noted to be envious towards new Men, when they riſe ; 
for the Diſtance is altered, and it is like a Deceit of the Eye, 
* that when others come on, think themſelves to go back. 
Bacon's Works, vol. 3. page 311. folio. f 
(4) Francis, Biſhop of Hereford, in his Annals of England, 
ſpeaking of the Seymors, notes them to be deſcended of a Race 
more antient than noble ; and who having never before the 
Reign of Henry VIII. tranſcended the Order of Knighthood, 
were at that Time therefore ſubject to Contempt. In Hey. 
ot. Anno Dom. 1547. 
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tient and knightly Deſcent, were nevertheleſs at 
that Time of Day eſteemed new Men. Clarendon' 
ſpeaking of Villars Duke of Buckingham, ſays, 
e That the King's Favour to that Duke equally 
e diſobliged the old Nobility, and People of all 
& Conditions; in that the Royal Favour was be- 
« ſtowed on a Family, however old, and even of 
« a Line who deduced themſelves From: the Con- 
« queſt; yet was it a Race which was never 
« heard of before in the Nation”. From whence 
it is plain, that noble Author claſſes the Villarss 
in the Rank of Novi homines, Nor indeed am I 
aſhamed-(eſpecially in ſuch Company) to declare 
myſelf to be of that Opinion: For what is the 
| A (a) of any Man's Race to the Public, 
or a third Perſon? And I have ſometimes thought 
that the Difference of an Old and a Great Family, 
would not be improperly conſidered in the follow- 
ing Light. That the firſt ſhould be weighed 
againſt ſome antient and unprofitable Idol; wor- 
ſhipped for Age, and very Antiquity by its Par- 
tizans, Neighbours, and Dependants; yea, even, 
and curiouſly obſerved by all Men for its Ruſt : 
But the Praiſe on the other Part, is like to that 
given a true Deity, who from Age to Age doth 
make appear his great, laſting, and ſteady Glory; 
and from Time to Time, as Need ſhall require, 
delivers, helps, and 3 thoſe that IX unto 
him. 


Ca) Go if your antient, but ignoble Blood e 
Has creptthro' Scoundrels ever fince. the Flood; 
« Go, and pretend your Family is young, 

« Nor own your Fathers have been Fools ſo long. 


Pope 5 4th ** on Man, Line 201, Ec, 
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